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This marking is the maker’s endorsement. It tells you that the 
exacting requirements of Jones & Laughlin manufacture have 
been complied with,* and that a rigid inspection has shown 


the product capable of excellent performance. 





accurate. Reaming and counter- 
sinking are carefully done. All 
couplings are sound; sized and 
gauged for thread pitch and gen- 
eral contour. Galvanized pipe is 
uniformly coated and the excess 
spelter removed. Write for a copy 
of the J&L Pipe Handbook. 


* J&L Pipe is made of selected 
steel, produced entirely by J&L. 
It is free cutting, making thread- 
ing easy. Excess scale is eliminated 
by a special process. The coating 
is so applied that a tough skin of 
oil protects the pipe from corro- 
sion. Mill threads are clean and 
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@ Inland 4-Way Floor Plate offers: 
4-Way Safety— projections center 
one another at right angles, equal 
traction in 4 directions. 

Extra stiffness— projections 
overlap, reinforce one another 
lengthwise as well as crosswise. 
Therefore, 4-Way is the stiffest 
plate made. 

4-Way Drainage—dries quickly, 
safer on outdoor installations. Easy 
to sweep 4 ways. 

4-Way Matching—plates match 
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whether laid side to end, side to 
side, or end to end, permitting 
neat, continuous pattern all overa 
floor with the least possible waste. 

Check these advantages against 
your requirements for stairways, 
floors, walkways, platforms, any in- 
stallation where foot or wheel may 
slip. We believe you will agree that 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate meets 
your needs in every respect. 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


WGN Broadcasting 
luditorium Competition 


We again call attention to the com- 
petition for the design of a broadcast- 
ing auditorium that was announced last 
month by WGN, The Chicago Tribune 
Radio Station. This 
open to architects, decorators, designers, 


si¢ 
5 cash 


competition is 


and other artists and carries 2 
prizes with $2500 as the first prize. 
The closing date is at noon, November 
15, 1934. 
by writing to WGN Broadcasting Audi- 
Competition, Room 1229, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago. 


Programs may be secured 
torlum 


The Jury of Award in this competi- 
tion is made up of five members as fol- 
lows:—Mrs. R. R. McCormick, wife 
of Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
Kditor and Publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune; Fdward S. Beck, Managing 
Kditor of the Tribune; W. FE. Mac- 
Business Manager of the 
Tribune; Carey Orr, cartoonist for the 
Tribune; and Holmes Onderdonk, 2nd 
Vice-President of the Chicago Tribune 
Building Corporation. 


farlane, 


IT.A.B.S. Drawings 


\ Catalogue of Completed Records 
Historic American Buildings 
Survey, made under the direction of 
the National Parks Service, Branch of 
Plans and Design, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, has just been 
issued, 


ol the 


Subjects are included from 
thirty-nine States and are listed by the 
name of the structure, the survey num- 
ber, the number of sheets of measured 
drawings and the number of photo- 
graphs. 

[he final repository for the recent 
nd future survey records will be the 
Library of Congress. Architects and 
others interested in these records will 
have free access to the data, which is in 
charge of Dr. Leicester B. Holland, at 
t] The drawings and photo- 
graphs are not to be copyrighted so that 
ull-size copies of any document may 

bought for a nominal sum (just 
enough to cover the cost of prints) and 
used as the purchaser sees fit, for repub- 
ition or simply for reference. 


Library. 


he active government interest and 
pert for the recording of FEarly 
lerican architecture was obtained by 
cooperation of the National Parks 
rvice, the Library of Congress, and 
American Institute of Architects. 
carrying out the survey, employment 


t 


_ 


| 


was given to a large number of men, 
most of whom were architects and 
draftsmen in need of relief. 

New 


Syracuse University 


Appointments at 


The College of Fine Arts, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, announces two 
important additions to its faculty be- 
ginning in September, 1934 
sor L. C. Dillenback, for the past four 
vears Professor of Design at the Co- 
lumbia University School of Architec- 
ture, as Professor of Architectural 
Design, and Mr. Erwin O. Christensen, 
for four vears Educational Director of 


Profes- 


1934 11 








the American Federation of Arts, as 

Carnegie Lecturer on the History of 

Architecture and Art. 
Professor Dillenback 


Masters degree in Architecture from 


received his 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
1914. Beginning his teaching as in- 
structor of Design at Illinois Univer- 
sity, he was repeatedly promoted until 
he became Professor of Design in charge 
in 1926. In 1930 he became Profes- 
sor of Design in charge at Columbia 
University School of Architecture, re- 
signing this position to come to Syracuse. 

Mr. E. O. Christensen received his 
Master of Fine Arts degree from Har- 
vard in 1916. From 1919 to 1926 he 
was head of the Art Department at the 
University of North Dakota; in 1926 
a Carnegie Scholar and Tutor in the 
Fine Arts of Harvard; from 1927 to 
1931 Assistant Director of the Gardner 
Museum in Boston, and from 1931 to 
1934 Educational Director of the 
American Federation of Arts and Asso- 
ciate Editor of the American Magazine 
of Art. 
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Some Observations 
by Harry Lucht 


“A few weeks ago we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing our firm’s small house re- 
modeling and modernizing work ex- 
tolled, in from two full columns with 
double heading and cuts to half a 
column’s length with cuts at the side, 
in several of the metropolitan Saturday 
and Sunday editions. 

“These articles stressed the value of 
having an architect no matter how small 
the amount of work, told of striking re- 
sults, and several times during the 
article mentioned our firm plus its busi- 
ness address (a very valuable bit of ad- 
vertising that is usually omitted in free 
publicity). In short, the items left 
nothing to be desired as far as we were 
concerned. 

“In addition, similar articles appeared 
in a few small magazines, of public 
reader circulation, not profe sional. 

“All of this tied in with the tremen- 
dous publicity of the current repair and 
modernize drive of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the Home Loan 
Corporation. 

“Tis now some two weeks since. 

“The net result: One letter of in- 
quiry from a dear lady about plans, and 
which got no further than an inquiry! 

“We estimated that the combined 
circulation of these various publications 
was over one million copies in_ the 
greater metropolitan and suburban area 
of New York:and vicinity, Westchester, 
Long Island, New 


Jersey, and else- 


where! 

“So what? Well, vou are entitled to 
your own conclusions. It appears to 
confirm what we have always felt. 


People do not want to ect into any more 
debt; they want to get out of it! They 
want to be able to earn their pay and 
then thes will not need to have the 
Federal Government urge them to make 
repairs and improvements that they want 
to make and of which they are more 
than aware of as to their need in the 
case of leaking roofs, chalking paint, 
insufhcient modern equipment, etc., etc. 
The public has never had any over 
supply or over production of these 
things, it has never suffered from under 
consumption due to over pro luction! 
“But—it was bu 
got us into trouble and saddled us with 
obligations we cannot meet and the 
government’s remedy is more debt as the 


ving on credit that 


way out. 

“Evidently Mr. Smallhome Owner 
knows better! Or at least hi 
talks more powerfully than any 


pocketbook 
other 
kind of schemes or reasoning! 

“And in the meantime, lots of folks 
have nice jobs in these government bu- 
reaus, lots of fun sending out publicity, 
letters and bunk by the baleful.” 
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A Letter from 
Victor M. Reynal 
“Mr. Joseph P. Selly, 


your September issue for the A. E. C. 


who wrote in 


& T., has taken a very skeptical attitude 
towards the National Housing Act and 
has presented some arguments that are 
certainly open to question. At this 
stage, with the act just being put into 
operation, it is equally unwise to be too 
optimistic or too pessimistic. The re- 
sults will tell the story. 

“Quoting an article from the N. Y. 
World-Telegram, Mr. Selly says that 
the N.H.A. will ‘draw money out of 
circulation rather rapidly’ and ‘in the 
final analysis the end result will be a 
reduction of general buying power, plus 
an addition to an already heavy debt 


structure.’ It would be hard to find a 


more inaccurate or misleading statement 


in the same number of words. I ques- 
tion it as follows: 
“1, Money will not be drawn out 


of circulation by the N.H.A. but rather 
put into circulation. Money spent on 
modernizing goes into circulation im- 
mediately instead of lying idle in a 
bank. As the loan is paid off it may be 
that that much less is spent for general 
living expenses but the fact is overlooked 
that the carpenters, plumbers, etc., who 
receive the original amount of the loan, 
will put a large part of that money into 
their current living expenses. The net 
result will therefore be a gain for the 


capital goods industries with no loss to 


the consumer goods industries and with 
a certain increase of money in circu- 
lation. 

“2. There will not be an increase 
to the debt structure because the loans 
are paid off within a short period of 
time and no permanent increase will 
result. The extra debt for the period 
of the loan is not any more of a debt 
than the credit extended in ordinary 
business transactions. 

“3. The FHA will not add to a 
veavy debt structure because where the 
debt structure is heavy no loan will be 
granted. One of the important features 
of the act is that the individual’s income 
must be sufficient to warrant the neces- 
sary payments without a strain on the 
budget. 

“All during the depression, furniture, 
radios, automobiles, etc., have been 
bought on time payments with profit- 
able business for all concerned. If a 
man’s movable improvements to his home 
can be bought in this manner why is it 
unreasonable that his built-in improve- 
ments should be bought in the same 
manner? 

“It is certainly up to those in the 
building industry to get behind the 
plan and at least give it a thorough try- 
out. Discouraging and _ misleading 
statements are little short of sabotage!” 


1934 


Mr. Selly Replies 
to Mr. Reynal 


“Mr. Victor M. Reynal, in objecting 
to my article, states that I am guilty of 
‘misleading statements which are little 
short of sabotage.’ 

“What Mr. Reynal overlooks in his 
haste to controvert me is the important 
fact that it was not I who made the 
statements he objects to, but none other 
than Representative Henry Ellenbogen, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania. It 
seems very strange that he should ac- 
cuse one of the authors of the National 
Housing Act of misleading statements 
and sabotage in respect to that Act. 

“Mr. Reynal, moreover, misses the 
point of Representative Ellenbogen’s 
conclusion in regard to the ‘addition to 
an already heavy debt structure’ by mis- 
construing the reference to the general 
debt structure as a reference to an indi- 
vidual’s debt structure. 

“Leading economists declare that the 
average interest rate on these loans will 
When Mr. Reynal 


uses as an argument for the installment 


approximate 9.7%. 


payment of debts the fact ‘that, all dur- 
ing the depression, furniture, radios, 
automobiles, etc., have been bought on 
time payments with profitable business 
for all concerned,’ I refer him to the 
events of 1930 to 1934, 
which show an economic collapse as a 


inclusive, 


result, among other things, of just this 
type of pyramided interest rates. And 
further, when he says ‘profitable busi- 
ness for all concerned,’ I refer him to 
the 15 million unemployed plus that 
tremendous section of the population 
which is desperately struggling, against 
an increased cost of living, to pay off 
their debts. 

“Finally, on the question of sabotage, 
I feel that those agencies which substi- 
tuted the National Housing Act for a 
real housing program, in order to satisfy 
the powerful realty interests, were truls 
guilty of sabotage.” 


FH{udson County (N. J.) 
Society of Architects 

The annual meeting of the Hudson 
County Society of Architects was held 
on Thursday, September 20, in Jersey 
City, N. J. 
ensuing year was held and the follow- 
ing were chosen: Hugh A. Kelly (re- 
elected), President; Edward Lehmann, 
Vice-President; Albert §. Gottlieb, 
Treasurer; Anthony D’Elia, Jr. (re- 
elected), Secretary. 

The Federal Housing Act was dis- 
cussed in every detail and the member- 


Election of officers for the 


ship unanimously agreed to support it in 
It was decided to sell to 
the public, in connection with the FHA, 
the idea “CONSULT AN ARCHI- 
TECT,” in a big advertising way. 

Mr. Abraham Davis, Past President, 
addressed the membership in regard to 


the “Working Plans of the FHA.” 


its entirety. 
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CONSIDER YOUR 
CLIENTS 
BUSINESS 


4 Custom-built floor in 
the new San Francisco 
store of A. G. Spalding 
& Brothers. Kent & 
Hass, architects. Says 
the store manager: “‘ This 
floor has an almost 
magical way of drawing 
people to the center and 
rear of the store. They 
stay and shop. Business 
is good.” 


|... and CONSIDER ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


VER and over, experience has DURABLE. These modern floors types of floors—is cheaper than 
proved that the right floor, like | don’t show wear. Traces of scuffing, most floors. 
an attractive store-front, can help — shuffling feet can be removed Armstrong Floor Contractors 
build business for retail stores and = quickly by washing with a mild — everywhere employ trained layers, 
shops. The San Francisco Spalding soap, and waxing with Armstrong’s assuring you of satisfactory in- 
store is just one case out of many. Linogloss. Year in and year out, stallation and faithful rendering of 
For this store, architects Kent & — they retain their sparkling beauty. your design. Send today for the 
Hass specified Armstrong’s Lino- PRACTICAL. These are quiet, addresses of these contractors near- 
leum because they knew they could __ resilient floors—comfortable under- est you, and for “Public Floors of 
depend upon it—could stake their foot. Maintenance cost is low. Enduring Beauty.” Arm- 


reputation on it. Also, it has these ECONOMICAL. Armstrong’s strong Cork Co., Floor Div., 
other advantages: Linoleum costs no more than other 1206 StateSt., Lancaster, Pa. 
VERSATILE. The floor above is 





only one example of the limitless 


a 
design possibilities of Armstrong's Armstrong's 


Linoleum. No design that you can 

lay out on your drafting board is 

too intricate for reproduction in L i N O L E U M F L O O R Ss 
Arinstrong’s Linoleum. LINOTILE - CORK TILE - ACCOTILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL 
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The Recent Competition 


Being a Few Disagreeable Remarks by a Disgruntled Competitor, 
Called, for No Reason at All, a “Non-Premeditated Designer”* 


The arrival of the July issue of 


Pincit. Pownrs, with its apology by the 
jury of award, and the publication of 
recent 


twenty-nine drawings in_ the 


house design competition, gave me an 
immediate reaction of disappointment. 
The jury may have been mellowed to 
a point where all the drawings looked 
beautiful, but why were the first twenty- 
nine elected all devoid of pitched 
roofs? Just two of the group had roofs 


category, and they were both 


in thi 
hipy d. Nota good honest gable in the 
lot! 

\nd the plan ! For 


CXpe ri nce, 


a man of edu- 
cation and broadened by 


contact with foreign and domestic 
civilization, our hypothetical client is 
easily satisfied. He has a choice of four 
prize winning designs and twenty-five 
honorable mentions from which he may 
take his choice of square, box-like, flat- 
roofed dwellings, many of which are 
positively uninteresting, and a few of 
which show absolute disrespect for the 


feclings of the neighbors. 


The first prize design is interesting 
and well presented, but I fail to visual- 
ize any client of discrimination being 
atished with a “Brk. Rm. 9'6” x 12’ 
and an overgrown breakfast set in the 


end of the living room when there are 


vucst for dinner. Where is the big 
ideboard, without which hospitality in- 
variably falls short! The second and 


third awards I will pass as being unfit 
Kelley’s design, the 
com- 


for comment. Mr. 
fourth winner, has 
mendable 


ideboard groaning under provender and 


prize 
features, but IT still miss my 


many 


the ef ceteras of living. 


\mong the twenty-five mention draw- 
ngs, | venture to sav that no self-re- 
specting builder of my acquaintance 
Island 
look at anv of the plans, except those 
of Mr. Pollitt or Mr, Jensen. ‘These 
two should have received more consider- 
ition. Mr. Cass, Mr. Billings, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Gowman, Messrs. Hutchins 
& Hopkins, and Mr. Murphy have all 


conveniently left off the SIZES of their 


| live on Long would even 


which I understand was obli- 


rooms, 


gatory. I hope the room sizes are as 
] 
1 


irge as they look, but I am an incur- 


rec 
able pessimist on this score. Mr. Yewe!ll 
Editor’s Note The title, we hasten to say, 
Mr Thomas’ own. We re gard him as 

? h gruntied nor datsagreeabie. 


must have fallen asleep after putting on 
half his dining room figure. 

Many of the authors of these men- 
tion drawings either don’t know or 
don’t care about cross-ventilation in bed- 
rooms, or if they do, they run into difh- 
culties in getting light into their stair 
halls. The plans of Mr. Yewell, Mr. 
Milton, Mr. Thomas of Portland, Me., 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Westman, and Mr. 
Gowman are particularly bad offenders 
in the matter of dark stairways. To 
Mr. Bullard goes first prize for being 
the most successful of anyone in miss- 
ing the logical arrangement of house 
and plot. His perspective shows bril- 
liant sunlight—coming from a_ point 
near the North Pole. I fail to under- 
stand what desirable features included 
this design, or those of Mr. Bott, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Mink, or Mr. Pipes among 
the mentions. 


Mr. Fuller has an interesting design 
and plan—his facing the bathrooms to 
the south may be advisable in his cli- 
mate, if not good practice in these parts. 
Mr. Gerscovici has a novel and logical, 
if somewhat bizarre, scheme. I par- 
ticularly like his “panr’y.”? Mr. 
Hunter’s plan has some good features. 
Mr. Lea just misses getting good light 


in his Mr. 
Murphy’s effort is straightforward and 


second-story h allway. 
worthy of attention, although he seems 
to have used a lot on the southwest 
corner, instead of the northeast, and this 
naturallv affects his orientation—a little 
study next time, Mr. 
Murphy! The parti of Mr. Stone de- 
serves commendation. The drawings 
of Mr. Steffgen, the Paulvs, Mr. 
Emmons and Mr. Campbell appear 
worthy of mentions. That of Neil- 
inger, Lantz & Worthen has little, out- 
side of the verv questionable feature of 
an outside stairway, to distinguish it. 


morc coimpass 


In the sixteen drawings presented in 
the August issue of PeNncu. Pornrs are 


manv which deserve a better award. 
Their frankly pitched roofs, however, 
seem to have been against them. 


Messrs. Feather & Larsen, Mr. Freese, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Kitchen, and Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney all rank, in my opinion, on an 
even footing with the prize winners. 
Mr. Kurtz has an exceptionally compact 
and saleable plan—his attic stairway, 


however, intrigues me; it goes “up,” ac- 
cording to the plan, but up—where! 
c 


Let me apologize here if I have of- 
fended any by these remarks. In men- 
tioning names it has been done mere]; 
to identify the drawings. There | 
nothing personal about this, I do not 
know any ef the authors of these draw- 
ings, but I am a firm believer in criti- 
cism and let the chips come home to 
roost where they may. The old saying 
is quite apropos here, that people who 
live in glass houses are worth two in the 


bush. 


But seriously, many of the forty-five 
drawings thus far shown indicate lack 
of ability to plan a house of limited 
area for maximum room size and con- 
venience. ‘This, believe it or not, is an 
art. ‘To my mind the lack of this ability 
is a severe indictment of the profession. 
Most of the drawings show lack of 
originality in obtaining the required 
glass area—merely widening the win- 
dows, or making impossibly high ceil- 





ings, is not very original. Some place 
great reliance on sundecks—do you 
know any which are actually used, ex- 
cept in those rare and fortunate cli- 
mates where there are no rainy days or 


long cold months? 
* ok * * 


What plan, then, has maximum room 
size, convenience, good taste, livability, 
originality of fenestration, an ingenious 
sliding skylight for sun-bathing in sum- 
mer or winter, is not box-like in appear- 
ance, has enough mirrors to gladden the 
heart of any glass manufacturer, and 
throws in a greenhouse for good meas- 
ure? Only extreme modesty prevent 
me from mentioning the name. 


Ricuarp Banks ‘THomas 


Pencil Points Competition 
Designs 


A number of designs submitted in the 
recent Prencit Porinrs-Flat Glass In- 
dustry Competition have been returned 
to us due to incorrect addresses. Will 
the following competitors please com- 
municate with us, giving their new ad- 
dresses: Louis I. Kahn and Hyman 
Cunin of Philadelphia; Fred L. Lieb- 
man, I. Woodner Silverman, Robert M. 
Chapin, and Richard Carver Wood of 
New York, N. Y. 
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PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS IS TRUE TO THE VIEW 




















good VLeW , lo he SEEM 


through a good ae oe glass ° 


With the aid of these convenient Pennvernon labels 
you can tell at a single glance whether the quality of 


glass you specified has been used on a job.- 





IiEN you wish to 

give the buildings 
you design the full benefit 
of the attractive scenes a- 
round them, specify Penn- 
vernon Window Glass. This 
glass, made by a special 
manufacturing process, is 
surpassed only by polished 
plate glass in its # ees 
freedom from defects, and 
fidelity to the true shapes 
and colors of objects seen 
through it. It transmits un- 
changed into the homes you 
create the beauties of the 
outdoors, thus adding enor- 
mously to the interior 
charm of the finished structures. 

In addition to affording unusually fine vision, 
Pennvernon Glass is extremely good-looking in 
itself. Its surfaces... both of them... have 
a high lustre, a new brilliance of finish, better 
reflective qualities. Therefore, the building 
glazed with Pennvernon is far more beautiful 
when seen from the outside. 


Pennvernon Window Glass costs no more than 
ordinary glass. It is available in single and 
double strength, and in thicknesses of 3%6'' and 





Yq", at the warehouses of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company located in all principal cities. 
It may also be obtained through progressive glass 
jobbers and leading sash and door manufacturers. 
Write for samples to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna, 


Pennuernon 
WINDOW GLASS 












CASS GILBERT 


Master Draftsman and Architect 


Hk November issue of PENCIL POINTS will be largely devoted to 
a memorial article on the late Cass Gilbert, whose contributions to 
American architecture fairly entitle him to a place with the im- 


mortals. 


Through the cooperation of Mr. Gilbert’s associates and particu- 
larly that of his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., the editors of PENCIL POINTS 
have obtained for publication many of Mr. Gilbert's original sketch 
studies for his important buildings—personal drawings never before 
published. ‘These will be featured together with photographs of 
the completed buildings, demonstrating the close relationship that 
always existed in his work between the original conception and the 


finished product. 


Mr. Gilbert’s practice contributed greatly to the architectural 
history of his time. He was responsible for an imposing list of 
notable buildings, both public and private. ‘The Woolworth Tower, 
built 1911-13, held its own with all the skyscrapers subsequently 
erected during the booming ’20’s and still stands among them with- 
out a peer in architectural beauty. The State Capitols of Minnesota 
and West Virginia, the New York Custom House, the Army Base in 
Brooklyn, the Detroit Public Library, the New York Life In- 
surance Company Building, the new Supreme Court Building in 
Washington, all famous among architects and among the lay public, 
attest Mr. Gilbert’s high talents. Broadway Chambers and the 
West Street Building in New York were the first of their respective 
types and greatly influenced the trends of their times. ‘The Union 
Club in New York, the office building for the Chase Companies in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, the Theological School Chapel and other 
buildings for Oberlin College, the United States Embassy at Ottawa, 
and many others, would have made the reputation of smaller offices. 
Needless to say, the recording of this man’s achievements, even 
briefly, in one issue of a magazine will furnish a record valuable to 


all members of the architectural profession. 
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Should an Architect 
Look at Real Estate Speculation? 


By Walter Ross 


o more striking object of physical wealth 

exists than an architectural creation. “The 

more massive it is, the more ornate, the more 
it spreads over the ground, the higher it reaches into 
the sky, the greater its appeal. Added to some por- 
tion of civic pride, the average man views it princi- 
pally from the angle of its utility and the service it may 
render to the community. He believes it should con- 
tribute to the cost of maintaining the government for 
the protection it receives in proportion to the wealth 
invested in it. ‘The assessor naturally measures it as a 
prime source of taxable wealth. He shares with most 
of us a belief in the justice and necessity of appraising 
it for its greatest possible tax vield. 

Does the architect view his part in this contribu- 
tion to the wealth of the community in the same 
light? Is the general concept sound that a structure, 
as such, is a proper subject for taxation based on cost 
and earning power! What proper selfish interest has 
the architect in an approach to a fundamental gov- 
ernmental and economic treatment of the problem: 
If sufficient reasons are offered to show that current 
practice is detrimental to his professional welfare and 
to his earning power, what should the architect do 
about it? 

I 

At the outset it should be set forth that no question 
of morals is involved. “This is an inquiry based on a 
scientific approach to the subject. “The most impor- 
tant factor in the value, the present use, and the future 
welfare of a structure, is its location. No one of the 
people, nor even a few of their number, give to a loca- 
tion its possibilities for use and its present and future 
worth in money. The erection of a building of itself 
does not add to the rental value of the ground. Such 
being the case, a distinction must be made between the 
treatment of the site and the improvement in measur- 
ing what each contributes to the welfare of the com- 
munity and in deciding what each should contribute 
to the support of gov ernment. 

The holder of a site should be given all possible en- 
couragement to develop it to his own and to the com- 
munity’s best advantage. “The government, which is 
the people, should be given credit for all of the public 
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services It has made accessible to Le The title holdet 
should enjoy all possible financial benefits recoverable 
from his own enterprise and efforts, and no more. 
The government should collect, in terms of money, 
the value of all the services it, and it alone, contributes 
to the site. 

I] 

\ll wealth must be created. It results from the 
application of labor and capital to land, using this term 
in its broadest sense, which includes all forms of loca- 
tions and other natural resources. The rental value 
of a location is not wealth. Value automatically 
arises with the natural increase in the numbers of the 
people and their gregarious proclivities and activities. 
There has, however, grown up, through the centuries, 
a background of public opinion that all forms of wealth 
are proper subjects of taxation. Recognition has 
largely been lost of the fact that land, in common with 
air, light, and water, is a natural heritage; that land 
is not man made; that it is limited in quantity; that 
the greatest freedom of access to all four alike is essen- 
tial to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

This background of public opinion that govern- 
ments, to meet their financial requirements, should tax 
all evidences of wealth ignores the fact that land is 
not wealth and that the rental value of a site is always 
measured by the value of the governmental services 
available to it. “Taxation connotes the taking away 
from some one a part of that which he has gained in 
his own right. One individual can use but a small share 
of all governmental services. They are enjoyed collec- 
tively. Hence, if only the values created by govern- 
mental services are used for the support of govern- 
ment no one can be unjustly treated by the process of 
its collection. An additional unfairness, growing out 
of our present taxation methods, lies in the fact that 
most forms of weaith now taxed represent capital de- 
rived from net income, the sources of which have al- 
ready contributed liberally to the tax revenues. Taxing 
bodies also, when hard pressed, resort to. all possible 
devices of taxing evidences of wealth in a way that the 
taxpayer does not begin to realize how much of his 


industry and capital are being penalized. As the old 
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saying goes: “Pluck the goose so it will yield the most 
feathers with the least squawking.” 
III 

Land-holding, particularly in city centers, is now a 
virtual monopoly control. ‘The drift of the agrarian 
population to industrial centers intensifies the monopoly 
value. The holder of a location can peg up his sell- 
ing or leasing price to the point of all the traffic will 
bear, both now and for a considerable time projected 
into the future. “These conditions hold, whether he 
pays this unearned revenue to himself, as both lessor 
and lessee. “They are more readily appreciated if the 
holder leases the site to some one else to use. The 
conditions of a depression period may temporarily dis- 
count these economic assertions. ‘The present increas- 
ing improvement in general business conditions en- 
forces their truth. The first evidence of the sun 
shining in the valley of industrial despair is a pan 
of praise sung by the cog d’or of land speculation to the 
rising values of real estate. Since old buildings cannot 
well increase in value, this means only a rise in “real 
property” values, 

Our present practices put a premium on speculation 
in site values. Speculation predicates a disastrous achieve- 
ment in an anticipated harvest of new values. If a 
location holder were compelled to pay taxes on the 
basis of his selling or asking price, there would be the 
customary squeal of outrage from overtaxed real estate 
owners. Such treatment would be held as a menace 
to prosperity. If a site holder were informed by the 
taxing body that the rental value he was asking of an 
intending pur haser or lessee had not been contributed 
by any act of his, few of them would be convinced of 
the justice of such an argument. If the siteholders 
were told that the rental value of their sites is the sum 
of the economic values due to the presence ot all of 
the people tributary to it (roughly estimated, as it has 
been, at an average of $1,000 for every man, woman, 
and child tributary to it) and to the wealth creating 
value of their combined commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities, they would remain cold to such a plea. Then, 
as a final point, if today’s land holders were informed 
that the community was prepared and would take over 
the entire economic rental value of such site, even if 
it Is proposed to allow the improvements to go free of 
all tax burdens, a cry would go up to high heaven of 
an attempted robbery of values that rightfully belong 
to the individual. 

Government must perpetuate itself, and it must 
have revenue to do so. It is axiomatic, however, that 
no one pays to the support of government one penny 
There 
would then be no object in setting a high price on a 
piece of property if the community is organized to 
take over, year by year, the rental value appertaining 
to it. As neither the present land holder nor his suc- 
cessor in its use or ownership could count on taking 


more than he is legally compelled to pay. 


over, as he does now, the lion’s share of the future 
carnings of a proposed development, the chief meas- 
ure of which would be the increase in land values at- 
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tached to the location, speculative eras in real estate 
would die without hope of resurrection. 


IV 


With land speculation out of the way it would be 
casy to approximate the true economic value of an 
opportunity to do business at a given location. There 
would not be bidding by one speculator against an- 
other. ‘There would be no booms, There might at 
first be some over building. No one can foretell the 
fate of a development planned for a life of usefulness 
of fifty years or longer. It is more likely there would 
be conservatism in planning both as to dimensions and 
to lavish ornamentation. “There might not be so many 
buildings; there surely would be buildings better suited 
to the needs of the district and to their place in the 
sun. If the rental value of the site tended to increase 
because the building is no longer taxed, the perma- 
nent elimination of the taxes on all improvements 
would readily ottset this possible deterrent. The 
holder of under-improved or unimproved land would 
be pinched. “The amount a promotor now has to pay 
the location-owning Casar, including a share of its 
probable earnings compounded for the next twenty 
years, would not be, perforce, a permanent drag on 
the future earnings of the investment. 

An improvement does not add to the value of the 
site on which it is erected. When it has demonstrated 
its economic and commercial worth it attracts like or 
complementary activities and brings more people to 
the district. “Chere is thus created an investment in- 
terest In the district. A demand for similar structures 
is created. “The rental value of the surrounding prop- 
erties attains new levels. Employment is increased. 
Of course, the assessor today has an eagle eye for all 
of this sort of thing. 

The cry of the big bad wolf is often raised when 
taking taxes off improvements is suggested. “The hue 
and cry of an era of speculative building is raised and 
denounced, ‘The over-building era, that culminated in 
1929, is the answer to the fear that people will lose 
their heads more frequently when taxes are taken off 
improvements and a location holder must pay the full 
rental value of the site whether he uses it or not. 
Uncurbed speculation contributed to that debacle. 
Why, under a more intelligent system of economic 
procedure, more buildings should be erected unless the 
prospective user of them is convinced that he can se- 
cure an adequate return from his labor and capital, is 
not plain. 

V 

For the architect, a period of speculation in real 
estate invariably leads back and forth from a feast to a 
famine. During the feast time practically all archi- 
tects share in the speculative program. A portion of 
the business usually gets into the office of architects of 
the highest standing. ‘The larger share goes to firms 
more susceptible to meeting the desires of the pro- 
fessional promoters. A speculative era unbalances the 


building construction program. It makes for rapidly in- 
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SHOULD AN ARCHITECT LOOK 











creasing prices of materials, and more especially of 
It expands credit to the straining point. It 
makes for unsound appraisals of the land values, the 
physical structure, and the earnings of prospective 
enterprise. Large profits for the few spell heavy losses 
the 


labor . 


for many. 

Speculation tends toward the erection of freakish 
These early prove their lack of earning 
It puts the whip in the hands of the site 
‘They make unreasonable demands of those 
who are willing to pay well for questionable services 
and speculative opportunities. Where building is done 
in a rush there is skimping of good work. The flash- 
iest of materials, irrespective of quality and endurance, 


structures, 
pr ywer. 


holders. 


are used. The covering up of all possible defects is 
winked at. All those connected with such enterprises 
suffer morally and financially from the inevitable 


crash of a speculative era. 

If one talks out loud about these things, fear is in- 
stantly aroused that an attempt is being made to under- 
The safety of first, sec- 
and third mortgages; bonds secured mainly by 
estate values; mortgage bond under- 
writings and the less frequently used land title certifi- 


mine the investment market. 
ond, 


fictitious real 


cates alike will all be threatened. 
VI 
The architect may, to his own advantage, challenge 


the theory that the increasing cost of land is a token of 
abiding With an eye to his own interest he 
will know that the investment in an improvement is 
made up of the cost of the location and the capital 
A factor in all under- 
It follows 
into 


prospe rity. 


used to complete the structure. 
takings is the limit of the sum to be spent. 
that by so much of the money invested ; 
the ground is the amount limited that can be spent on 
the building. For selfish re therefore, the archi- 
tect is especially interested in keeping down the land 
cost. The share of the capital invested in the land 
is really more of a frozen asset than the amount placed 
in the building. To ease the burden of fixed capital, 
had to The 
building on a leasehold is always further handic: upped 
e, by the reversion privilege, and by the heavy 
The ratio of the amount 


iS goes 


>asons, 


resort is an interest-bearing mortgage. 
by time, 
depreciation of the building. 
paid for the use of the bare land becomes an important 
factor. With the taking of the 
land by the community, land cost will 
There will be no need for interest payments on specu- 


rental value of the 


go down. 


lative values. “The lease rental terms will naturally 
decrease with the cost of the land. 
VII 


It is being 


Modernization is all the rage now. 


pr j= 





AT REAL ESTATE SPECULATION! 
voked, agitated, propagandized all hours of the day 


and night. Few modernization or remodeling jobs of 


industrial commercial properties would be under- 
taken were it not for the tendency to use less space in 


rapidly fol- 


Lessees must 


congested areas. Increasing land values 


low concentration of business centers. 
always shoulder the expense of remodeling with pres- 
The manufacturer, mer- 


ent or deferred payments. 


chandiser, or commercial agent must do business where 
carry on is best. He is forced to take 
a chance on the terms of the site owner. Experience 
teaches that the location owners seldom take the initia- 
They 
new structures to save the obsolescence of a 
They do not have the foresight 
industrialist who periodically discards inefficient 
machinery for more efficient types. The site holder 
prefers to let the tenant patch and patch until—well, 
the district shifts. The site holder 
because of his belief that zoning creates 


opportunity to 


are slow to erect 
district. 


tive in razing an old building. 


and courage of the 


advocates zoning 
and holds an- 


ticipated values. ‘They seem not to be able to learn 
the lesson that once a site is no longer in the rising 


tide of increasing values the opening of a new dis- 
trict will sap away forever its original values. 
Remodeling is an expression of protest to investing 
The site holder knows that all 
the assessor will see will be the new parts of the struc- 


in a new building. 


ture and he will make liberal allowance for the “enter- 


prise” of the owner. ‘That part of the original struc- 
ture which the necessary four walls protect will still 
be assessed at the depreciated value of an obsolescent 
The architect will get some 
and pay out of a remodeling job. He 
under such conditions, has to bring into play his great- 
But it will always be a remodeling job, 
and the created whole will really have no one author. 
The contract and the fee will be equally unsatisfying. 
The possibility of maintaining high land values, with 
little risk to the holder of the site, together with the 
penalty levied on new improvements bespeak interest 
in remodeling as against the 


structure. consolation 


oftentimes, 


est Ingenuity. 


erection of new struc- 


selfish lack of courage makes for an ever- 
drift to improvements leaseholds, in 


which the outsider bears the risk of dé velopment. 
VIII 


not the architect be 


tures. 


increasing on 


Should actively interested in 
bringing about a change in the background of public 
opinion; in overthrowing the orthodox concept of the 
relation of speculation in land to his own interests and 
in a just governmental procedure in public finance in 


relation to the welfare of all? 
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Being Essays in Criticism 


“The Upper Ground” 





By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch. F.A.L A, A.N.A. 


“Take the upper ground in manaevriw, Terence 


that I wint up to the flat mud roof av the hous 


\ 
ve had a shock! When I opened the American 
Architect for July there was the Parthenon! One 
gets so expectant nowadays of the Absolutely 
New that anything like 
actionary. It was one of the many beautiful photo- 
graphs taken by Charles Harris Whitaker in Greece 
a while ago, illustrating his article “Builders in Search 
of a Civilization” 
his photographs. 
Knowing Mr. Whitaker as well as I do I am not 
surprised to find him taking the view he does, rang- 


this is disconcertingly re- 


which I find less convincing than 


ing himself on the side of the dear delightful sweaty 
horny-handed son of toil—but not too near, on ac- 
count of what the darky called “de effuvium.” ‘This 
view is that the credit for 
the perfections of the 
Parthenon 


From Americar 


should be 
given, not to the men 
who had submitted them- 
selves to the rigorous and 
protracted training of the 
Greek architect, but to 
“the long procession of 
faithful 
men” who worked under 


building  crafts- 
“the men whose names 
have come down to us 
by the very imperfect his- . 
torical method — Calli- 
crates, Ictinus .. . twisted 

and distorted to suit the vanities of a profession or the 
theories of culture.” Well, yielding to the vanities of 
a profession, may I say that “the very imperfect his- 
torical method” (whatever Mr. Whitaker may mean 
by that ) is at least as good as the guesses of the 
dilletante. 

Of course Mr. Whitaker is a writer, of a sociolog- 
ical bent, not an architect; like Mr. Lewis Mumford 
who also writes glibly and dogmatically about archi- 
tecture, he is one of the heirs of the preposterous 
Ruskinian theses with a little dab of William Morris. 
It makes such lay critics very cross to tell them that 
they are in the very nature of art, forever outsiders; 
they are always dragging social philosophies and 
moralities of various brands into the simple practices of 
a craft. 
the product of the craft itself to a degree undreamed 


Architecture, like painting and sculpture, is 


of by the layman. Here, no doubt, I am again ex- 





) 





THE PARTHENON 
From a Photograph by Charles Harris Whitaker 
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R. Kk. “My Lord the Elephant.” 
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hibiting “the vanities of a profession,” and I regret 
that I have neither time nor space just now to de- 
velop the thesis. 

We find in the article such statements as this: 
“Thus the spirit of ‘modern architecture’ is merely) 
the attempted rebirth of the instinct of workmanship.” 
It is my privilege to know 
better than Mr. 


I deny this statement. 
many craftsmen intimately, far 
Whitaker and over many more years of really close 
association, and I say that the instinct of workmanship 
needs no rebirth—it has been here all the time. It is 
“modern” stuff that 


it has none of the quality we associate with the best 


one of my quarrels with .the 


in craftsmanship; often it has a certain hard and 
brittle mechanical perfec- 


tect, July, 1934 


tion, but of real quality 
not an atom; and my 
very many friends among 
the craftsmen feel ex- 
actly as I do about it: the 
ones hate the 
stuff; they 
love quality and want a 


good 


cc ») 
modern 


chance to produce it. 

I am glad to be able to 
be in agreement with Mr. 
Whitaker in this: that we 
must return to the spirit 





in which the Greek archi- 
tect worked — which I 
claim to be the search for that Quality that is one of 
the elements of beauty, one of its attributes, and with- 
out which beauty does not exist. 

Mr. Whitaker photographs his subjects with skill 
and judgment and a fine sense of composition, and 
there is a luminosity about the original prints that most 
of the reproductions here fail to render. 


Lawrence Grant White has an article in the July 
Architecture on the Brothers Asam, architects, 
painters, and sculptors who flourished in Bavaria at 
the same time as the Brothers Adam in England; 
when I say flourished I mean it quite literally, for 
they were unbridled practitioners of the Baroque. One 


cannot but admire the breadth of view which permits 

Mr. White, with his so different background, to ana- 

lyze these excesses of imagination and find their virtues. 
* 
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WEST BATH 


HOUSE, JONES’ BEACH, L. I. 


a. & 
Long Island State Park Commission 


Magoon, Architect 


Jones’ Beach is illustrated quite fully in the same 
number. It is a State Park on Long Island, so admir- 
ably planned, so wisely situated for its purpose, and 
so controlled and policed that decent people find it 
possible to go there and enjoy themselves without 
being offended by the vulgarities of places typified 
by the name Coney Island. A fastidious friend who 
went there the other day said he had not believed it 
possible that there could be such a place anywhere near 
New York. At last New York has in Robert Moses 
a Park Commissioner of vision, ability, and courage. 

The Beach is 34 miles from the city, which auto- 
matically eliminates most of the riff-raff that infests 
The planning is admirable, the 
architecture suitable, fresh without being bizarre, 
done in permanent materials, stone and brick—a fact 
which saves the place from the tawdry cheap-jack 


the beaches near by. 


atmosphere of the usual sea-shore resort. 
Credit for the design is given to Mr. H. A. Magoon, 
of the Department of Architecture, Long Island State 
Park Commis- 


Architectural Revie &, London sion. 
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‘“‘“From the 
Ridiculous to the 
, 


Sublime” is the 
title of an article 


es 





in the June 
Architectural Re- 
( London) 
with the sub-title 
““T wo Rocke- 
feller Creations,” 
by Anson Baily 
Cutts. With 


laudable modera- 


VIEW 


tion he com- 
pares Rocke- 
feller Centre or 
Radio City with 
restoration work 
in Williamsburg, 
It is 


clear to 


ONE 
Virginia, 


EXHAUST SHAFT, MERSEY TUNNEL, 
LIVERPOOL 


pretty 
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the reader which is meant by the Ridiculous, said to 
be a horribly costly joke. If the inner history of it 
could only be published—I have been privileged to 
read it—lovers of architecture would be aghast. With 
all the money that could be wished for, with a client 
who had a big dream, the possibilities of this group 
were infinite and inspiring. As built it looks as though 
it had been evolved out of an undigested body of 
theory, not from a vision of form, of mass, of color, 
of light and shade, of superb composition. It looks 
like the meagre offspring of the real-estate operator, 
the promoter, the space merchant, not like the vigor- 
ous, human offspring of the artist, born parthenogenet- 
ically. I observe that I have given two more parents 
than is usual for such a birth—but even three is only 
a selection in this case. 

x X* * * 

Mr. E. H. W. Atkinson writes of the approaches 
and buildings connected with the Mersey Tunnel in 
Liverpool, a traffic tunnel like the one between New 
York and New Jersey, but conceived and executed 
on a_splen- 
didly monumen- 
tal scale. The 
great ventilating 
station has the 
fine qualities of 
the Battersea 
Power Station 
noticed in Aug- 
ust—fresh vision 
without freakish- 
ness and a superb 
sense of wall sur- 
face and how to 
treat it and avoid 
the bleak and 


dreary. 


From The New Yorker 





“Pardon me, but is this to be 


2K * * *K 


This is followed by two Hungarian Houses by 
Ludwig Kozma of Budapest, one of which we repro- 
duce here. Here is another kind of use of wall sur- 
face, and a fenestration that is incomprehensible to one 
American mind. It is from such sources of inspira- 
tion that the busy little American plagiarist is, for the 
moment, improving each shining hour. It is accom- 
panied by the usual blurb one has learned to associate 
with these foreign portents. 

One of the loveliest things I’ve seen so far is “A 
House in England” by Connell and Ward, reproduced 
Follows Func- 


here from the July Review. Form 


tion Fatally. The family is evidently supposed to live 
openly with, undoubtedly, 
arrived at,’ to quote George Chappell’s immortal 
mot. Not one expedition from floor to floor need be 
missed by any neighbor who has the enterprise to lift 


“open plumbing, openly 


an eye, so generously is the staircase exposed to all be- 
holders. 
skill to keep the sparrows from falling off the roofs. 
We may all look forward with confidence to seeing 


The pipe-rails are managed with especial 
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Lae UPrer 
this reproduced in our own dear land. 

The June Architecture begins with a profusely illus- 
trated article on the trend in the design of “Our New 
Public Buildings” by Edwin Bateman Morris of the 
staff of the Supervising Architect’s office. It is sane 
and thoughtful. Among other things he says, speaking 
of the swing away from old and hackneyed forms and 
combinations of forms: “But the thoughtful, sensitive 
person, who appreciates inspiration in architecture and 
deplores affectation, will be unwilling to accept and 
swallow it all. 
eliminate the old affectations in favor of honest inspira- 


He will approve of the crusade to 


tional design, but he will not approve of the mere 
affectation for it.” 
Precisely. For my part however I have not been con- 
; ““affecta- 
The affectations were largely ignorances I 
think, and the ‘ 
old game of 
Bandar Log— 


permit me to grasp it firmly so that whatever credit 


substitution of a new type of 


scious of any current crusade against old 
tions.” 
‘crusade” was, taken by and large, the 
follow-my-leader of the 


““Brother, your tail hangs down behind; 


architectural 


may be yours, may be mine also.” 

I finished Mr. Morris’s article with real enthusiasm. 
Here is a man who sees things clearly and sees them 
whole. His words ought to be read by every man in 


I wish I 


might quote it all here, every word; since that can’t 


this country who cares for architecture. 
be done the next best thing is to advise every practi- 
tioner, every draftsman, and every student, to buy 
the number and keep it and read it again and again. 
It is the best statement of the case for real progress in 
design that has fallen under my notice. I move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Morris. 
“ x x * 

All of the work of Alfred Hopkins is of high qual- 
itv; but in the farm group he and his associates, with 
Martha Brookes Hutcheson as landscapist, have de- 
signed for Mr. Herbert N. Straus at Red Bank, N. J., 
he quite excels himself. ‘There was an existing pond 
on the place with a dam across one end; the main 
part of the group is at the left-hand junction of the 
pond and its outlet, and across this outlet is what 
is evidently a Superintendent’s house joined to the 


Mr. 


simple 


main group by an arcade built upon the dam. 
Straus does his men well. Their “lounge,” 
enough to be sure, yet has the air of interiors I have 
seen at Princeton and Yale; the men, as well as the 
cows, the bull and their children must be a contented 
lot. 
specifically of France, residing partly in the forms and 
partly in the air of permanence and solidity it all has, 
an air to which we of the New York metropolitan 
not accustomed. Down in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, the the 
East, the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch brought over 
from Germany a love of masonry and all it connotes 
of continuity, of tradition, of honest, solid worth and 


There is a strong feeling of the old world and 


area are 


one of loveliest counties in 


pride in these; and a journey through that country- 
side is like a little tour in Europe with the added 
pleasure of feeling that one is nevertheless at home. 

Mr. Hopkins has secured just that quality of solidity 
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HUNGARIAN 


HOUSE, BUDAPES' 


Ludwig Kozma, Architect 


He has, I am told, developed a con- 
crete block, made on the premises under his own eye, 


and permanence. 


which is practically a cast stone of agreeable color and 
texture with variety, and variety of shape also, and 


trims the buildings with a veritable cast stone—in 
The 


a wooden architecture 


this instance also made under his supervision. 
country around Red Bank has 
but Mr. and Mrs. Straus, who know provincial 
France well and love it, wanted this group to be in the 
character of rural France. 
Here the 
natural features of a site in an architectural composi- 


is another instance of masterly use of 


tion. ‘The arcade across the dam is an inspiration; 
putting the buildings close enough to the water to 
secure the added beauty of their reflection is another; 
the subtlety of the treatment of the two masses on 
each end of the linking arcade, one masked by tree 
forms, the other more open to the view, is yet another. 

This beautiful piece of work is well illustrated in 
the August Architecture. 
it is because it is done in the spirit not in the letter that 
killeth. One part of it is chosen as the ‘“‘Favorite 
Feature” for the month. Mr. Hopkins seems to be 
able to make even the livestock yield to his will; the 


One reason why I admire 


geese in the foreground of this picture very obligingly 


posed for him when he took it. Luckily there are no 
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A HOUSE 


and Ward, Architects 
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scale details of them, and the pla- From 


giarists will be at least so far baffled. 
Engineer 


ee ? 
Architect and 


Francisco) has begun a 


Thy, 
(San very 
interesting series of historical build- 
ings in California; the pictures have 
a very pleasant non-professional look 
about them. 


Mr. Ellis F. Lawrence of Port- 
land, Oregon, president of the As- 
of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, made a report to that 


sociation 


body in May, published as two 
articles in the July and August 
numbers of The Architect and 
Engineer (San Francisco) which 

f : FARM 
should be read by all interested in 
the future of the profession ; for Altred Hop 
these schools are training many. of 
those who will do the architecture of this country 
when the present lot have gone West. Knowing 
nothing about architectural education from the peda- 
gogical point of view except as I judge its results by 


the young men they turn loose upon us, it Is of course 
a hobby—and if Dobbin will be so good as to permit 
me to Mount... . 5 

I shall to differentiate Mr. 


Lawrence’s own comments and opinions and those he 


not attempt between 


quotes from the reports to him of the several schools. 


“Shall Age Abdicate to Youth?” “I am not sure 
but that it would be the sporting as well as the wisest 
thing for all of us of the old guard over forty to abdi- 
cate in favor of the younger crop of architects—the 
product of the schools.” This program promises peace 
to many a weary and harassed soul among us—but it 
has been my observation (I am nearing forty) that 
architects do their best and ripest work after they have 
passed fifty or fifty-five—not always their most. bril- 
hant work, but soundest. — 
number of instances. It seems to take at least that 


a man to slough off a lot of things, leave a 


their could cite any 
long ror 
lot of inhibitions and prohibitions behind, begin to learn 
to see, begin to be his own man, the captain of his own 
soul—and I ask myself whether it would be wise to 
lose the value of his preparation and experience by 


abdicating at forty before these have matured—and 


FOR 


Architecture, 
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August, 1934 the problem of what the abdicant 
of forty is to do with his spare time 
might be given a thought also. 


ke 


Mr. of the 
Registration Boards of the several 
States as doing their best to raise the 
standard of architectural qualifica- 
I have observed only what is 


Lawrence speaks 


tlon. 
happening in the State of New 
York, where right to practice was 
very properly based upon an ade- 
quate education; requirements have 
been steadily made more stringent, 
until now it is intended in a short 
to 
certificate. 
name of common sense, in the name 


a college degrec 


I protest in the 


time demand 


for a 


GROUP 


of the democracy of the arts of de- 
that this is bureaucratic non- 


It has been 


sign 
sense gone bughouse. 
my pride and pleasure, in the forty years of unedu- 
Mr. would to 
know well and profoundly to respect scores and scores 
“college education” but 


cated senility Lawrence allow me, 
of men who never had any 
who have been nevertheless the men who have made 
American architecture lead the world. And now it 
is proposed to shut the door of opportunity in the face 
of the boy who cannot afford to take a college degree ; 
an ambitious youth in an office is not to be allowed 
to offer the educational equivalent as now he can— 
he will have to show that damned piece of parchment, 
a document, permit me to say, that Is no guaranty that 
ever be an architect worth the cubage he 


he will 


occupies. 


The schools report a regrettable decrease in enroll- 


ment. Why should it not be expected, and why is it 
to be regretted? To me, one of the most absurd 


spectacles of the past five years of depression has been 
the struggle of the architectural schools to turn out 
as many students as possible into a profession that has 
no room for them and no work for them. Do the 
schools fondly imagine that if and when business picks 
up we shall give employment to these raw. students 
It 


must be, and continue to be, a rude awakening for 


rather than to our old men, seasoned and tried? 


these boy Ss. 
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of the schools carry 


project through complete working drawings and speci- 


Some “at least one design 


fications.” Dobbin, a most intelligent beast, tells me 
that in his opinion—he only pretends to horse sense 
—school is no place to try to learn how to make work- 
ing drawings, and as to specifications, beyond the 
general theory of them, it is a waste of the students’ 
time. To I should like to add on my own 
account, that it sacrifices the large 


which 
view of architecture 
to mere opportunism. 

What is the theory of our architectural educators 
For what position in_ the beyond 
the schools trying to fit these boys? Do 
they lead them to believe that they are going to be 


anywayt world 


schoo] are 
practicing architects right away, dealing with immense 
building projects, and try to equip them for that rd/e, 
or to take the grade in 
experience in real work fits them? 


an office for which their in- 
What 
learn in school about working drawings and specifica- 
little use an office if 
for no other reason than that “‘there are four-and-forty 


a boy can 


tions will be of very to him in 
ways of writing tribal lays and every single one of 


) ° e x’) ° , . 
them is right”—in some other office. 


If the schools would just teach those boys how to 
think, they will quickly pick up the technology of 
office work. Give me a lad with a broad veneral 


education in architecture and cultural things in gen- 
eral, a fellow who knows how to think and see, whosi 
head has not been swelled by poor counsel in school, 
and he will be put very quickly on the road to being 


real architect if he has any talent at all. 


and 


Why do the schools institute “city planning” 
“housing” courses for kids who can’t design a single 
unit of any sort decently. The place for such stuff is 
in a post-graduate course, or for out-of-hours work 
when he has joined the ranks of draftsmen who ar 
fitting themselves for practice on their own. 

I am appalled by the prospectuses I receive from 
of 
Some of them, as soon as they hear that something or 


the schools with their bewildering mess courses. 


other is to the fore immediately establish a “‘course”’ 
In it. And 
the great essential, design, is not given nearly enough 
time. 


They spread the boy’s time out too thin. 


“One school reports little or no cast drawing is now 
given and greater use of charcoal, it being cheaper.” 
We have seen a good deal of the use of charcoal in 
the last few years; it has its virtues in forcing breadth 
of attack in the study of a problem in its very earliest 
stages, although I believe +B to 6B pencils to be better; 
But the use 
which 
are in consequence all too often weak and wooly and 


[ can’t enlarge just now on my reasons. 
of charcoal is abused. It is also used for rendus, 
mushy, with no sense of the firmness of structural 
The of 
taught, and draftsmen so taught enter an office unable 
to make a drawing of ornament of the kind fit to give 
to a 
to the fact that in modern practice the contractor gets 


form. use charcoal for ornament is a'so 


contractor. Have the schools not yet awakened 


blue-prints to work from, sometimes as many as a 


GROUND, 


dozen 


And Dobbin says he would 


or more of each? 
be much obliged if someone will tell him how to have 
a useful blue-print made from a smudgy charcoal 
drawing. 

The architect’s real tool is the pencil, messleurs les 
One prime cause for the dissatisfaction of the prac- 


ticing architect with the schools is that design and 
draftsmanship are not given nearly enough time and 
are encroached upon by courses which give smatter- 
s of this and that. 


faculty 


in I suppose every member of a 


living, to exalt the horn of 


has, for his very 
his subject above the others—but where does the 
be 


student come in for whom these schools may sup- 


posed to exist, in this faculty competition. Is he being 
solidly grounded in those things any practicing archi- 
tect, utterly 


pects in any student he takes into his office? 


indifferent to pedagogical theories, exX- 


Despite my love for my very dear friend Professor 
Willcox of the University of Oregon, my admiration 


for his qualities as a human being, and my profound 


respect for him in every respect, I have failed to be 
tble to fall in with his non-competitive theory for 
students. We have had many a talk about it. Of 


course every man’s opinion is colored by his experi- 


ence, his training, 


and his personal likes and dislikes. 
It has been my experience that some men thrive on 


competition and others thrive on something else— 


which seems to point to the danger of systems and 
theories applied to all alike. 
student elect for one or the other? 


Is it impossible to let the 
When I was a 
voungster a much older man said to me “‘Remember, 
And 


sonny, it’s resistance that makes the kite go up. 
resistance about competition—or emulation, 


there is a 
if you like—that gives a certain force to the efforts of 
some men and boys, a salty tang to life. 

The non-competitive idea seems to me to run the 
danger that the student will instinctively elect to do 
always the thing he likes to do or can do most easily 

and then when in real life he is set to do something 
unsympathetic to him, he is bored and dissatisfied, and 
an office is no place for the coddling of spoiled and 
But if he works on the 
same problem as his group, that problem may be as- 


pampered young gentlemen. 


sumed to have been very carefully considered by the 
head of the school as part of a general program that 
will round out the most useful experience for all the 
students. “There is great danger it seems to me that 
aptitudes may be coddled, and deficiencies glozed 
over, 

And by the non-competitive method, everyone is 
working on a separate problem, and the student does 
not see a lot of different solutions of the same prob- 
lem being worked out beside him, and he loses one of 


the most valuable lessons he can have. 

A school reports: “We are now giving three years 
The italics are 
It can’t possibly be that so why call it that! 
School is no place for professional practice courses 


of what we call professional practice.” 
mine. 
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beyond some lectures on its fundamental principles, 
which are really its ethics—ethics in a very wide sense. 
Practice varies in every locality and in every office in 
every locality and from time to time the office changes 


its practice as it is checked by experience. The smatter- 


ing a boy can get in school is useless to him in an 
office. Ninety-nine chances to one, the first office he 
enters has a totally different point of view of practice. 
A theory of professional practice is evolved through 
experience, and cannot be taught; it is suited to the 
man or the office who evolves it, and wouldn’t do at 


all for the architect in the office across the hall. 


Teach principles—fundamental principles, and for- 
are occurring all about us.” 


get “the changes that 
Armed with fundamental principles of design, of ideals, 
of conduct, the boy is equipped to meet any changing 
conditions. For things change so fast out in the world 
that what occurs during his school days is old stuff 
when he comes out. But principles do not change. 
A real principle is eternal, and he should be taught 
how to know one when he sees it. 
x x 

An occasional lecture on wholesome and _ salutary 
modesty and humility in the presence of one of the 
most difficult and intricate jobs in the world would 
do no harm. ‘These boys should learn before they 
have to have it knocked into them that though they 
may rate as “architects” in school literature, when they 
leave school and enter an office they are just junior 
draftsmen and have a long road to travel before they 
may worthily assume the title Architect. 

x x : 
Architectural draftsmanship is very badly taught in 


most schools, or not taught at all. Most students when 
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they come out don’t even know how to sharpen a 


pencil, let alone draw a line with it that has any 
quality. 


All the Mr. Lawrence 


suggests in his 
second article seem to be for the school heads and 


programs 
faculties to consider carefully, frame a rational schem: 
of architectural education upon them and mot confuse 
the undergraduate mind with matters their elders hav. 
the utmost difficulty in grasping. Yor why should his 
students be “floundering in the subject of democracy”: 
Why drag democracy into a curriculum intended to 
make architects? The kids have enough to learn 
without being bothered and confused with that sort 
of doctrine. They may be supposed to have gotten 
some inkling of that subject—upon which an entire 
world, twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, 
bitterly their regular academic 
courses. 
thought he-men-up-to-date that they confuse their 
The Victorian Era also reeked of that 
Art is art and it isn’t democracy or 

















disagrees—through 
Pedagogs just now are so afraid of not being 


own issues, 
kind of nonsense. 
socialism or sociology or theories of life—it is art, to 
be worked in as art, to make and to be subject to its 
own laws, to make its own ethic, with its principles 
like a great rock in a world of “changing conditions.” 

Let boys come out of an architectural school satur- 
ated with the pure love of architecture, not as little 
amateur parlor socialistic demagogues blatting around 
the drafting rooms keeping better men from. their 
work, Let them acquire their own social philosophy 
in the School of Life. 

x 

Time now for Dobbin to retire to his stall until 

someone else comes along with the turpentine. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 
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PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT, KEW 


‘ > ? 
é tst month we printed two scheme 


Kew Gardens site directly opposite the Kew Gardens Inn. 
main boulevards in Queens. 


site on high ground at the intersection of the two 


” } 
station OF the new suoway ané 


a ‘ »”» ‘ ; 
the advantage ¢ f central location in the 
group of huildings have won the plaudtts 
4A dl ie _ eee ro 4 é r’ iti di 

, , , ; 
the model shows, the character oft 

Lone n architecture, similar to that adopted 


Washington, D. C., and now well 


fe r the Pre pe sed Civic Center for the Boro of Queens. 


on the under-pass a bus terminal, 
vorough both geographically and in point of population, this site and thi: 
of many seeking a greatly needed Civic Center for the Boro of Queens. As 


GARDENS SITE, FOR QUEENS CIVIC CENTER—WILLIAM W. KNOWLES, ARCHITECT 


Another proposal is the 
This site has many proponents because it is a beautiful 
At this same intersection is an expres 
With all of these transportation facilities and with 


architecture selected for the building group is in the spirit of our best early 
by the Treasury Department for the rebuilding of the “Triangle? in 


? 


advanced. 
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PROPOSED QUEENS CIVIC CENTER 


, oS 2 2 es: 


OF PROPOSED QUEENS CIVIC CENTER AS IT WOULD BE AT THE KEW GARDENS SITE 


TWO VIEWS OF SMALL SCALE MODEL (80 FEET TO THE INCH), PROPOSED QUEENS CIVIC CENTER 
William W. Knowles, Architect 
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FOUNTAIN BY EUGENE SAVAGE, GRAND ARMY PLAZA, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY E. P. CHRYSTIE, DONE ON GRAY PAPER WITH TOUCHES OF WHITE CHALK 
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The Creative Process 


and Modern Architecture 


By Elmer Grey, F.A.L.A. 


I] the creative part of architectural work passes 
through our minds, yet how seldom we find 
anything helpful written about the mental proc- 

esses through which such work is done. It is a much 
involved process to be sure, yet one of such great 
moment as to deserve far more attention than ordi- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Dis- 
courses on Art, made a very thorough analysis of the 


narily it receives. 


operation as applied to the art of painting; and many 
of his deductions are equally applicable to architec- 
ture—but few architects read those admirable essays. 

It will be conceded that such ideas as come to us in 
our work are derived from widely different sources. 
We receive some from the work of others manifestly, 
while many we look upon as being original with our- 
selves. These latter no doubt are original with us, so 
far as originality goes—but how aad where did we 
get them! Upon analysis I think it will be seen that 
even these, in their first inception, came because of the 
work of others, because of something which not neces- 
sarily suggested them but which nevertheless supplied 
the thought nucleus from which they were evolved. 

As we grow up from babes to maturity our thought 
processes are formed and influenced by the mass 
thought around us and the things we see. As we 
study architecture the same process inheres; this mass 
or race thought in which we are immersed, and the 
things we see around us, are the only possible source 
from which any of our ideas could have received their 
primal or initial impulse. Upon this race thought 
each period of the world’s architecture has left an 
impress, and as we study these periods we more or 
less absorb their atmosphere. 

In the course of time this absorption of ideas be- 
comes a great mass of heterogeneous thought mate- 
rial within us, of which we are scarcely if at all con- 
sclous—it becomes imbedded deeply in our subcon- 
scious minds. ‘There, apparently, it frequently under- 
goes a very mysterious process. Some ideas seem to 
take on something of the aspect of their cohabitants; 
so that when we draw on the common store to express 
ourselves, they come out in forms far different from 
those in which they went in! 


are much more than mere storehouses of impressions. 


Our subconscious minds 


Ideas placed in them seem to become intermixed one 
with another, so that, if the collection be valuable, the 
jewels of one compartment, so to speak, become inter- 
fused with the rare fabrics of another—and when we 
draw on the supply a new thing is born! Sometimes 
of course the collection is not so valuable, and then 


poor material gets mixed up! But in any case the 


result is often startlingly different from the deposit 
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A cestatory process has been cong 


originally made. 
on, and when we draw from it we create! 

How do I know all this to be sot 
own experience and partly because the experiences of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart has 


admirably described the process as it relates to litera- 


Partly from my 
others corroborate mine. 


She says:—‘Many times I cannot trace the 
It comes, and that is all I know. 
I re- 


member it as something which I had thought of long 


ture. 
origin of the idea. 
Except this: that no idea comes as a new one, 
before. When it emerges as a complete thing it still 
has that ghostliness about it of something long for- 
Undoubtedly this 
in the subconscious, VU here 
.. It is rather like a foetus 


ate The whole proc ess of creating a piece of work re- 


gotten, and now surprisingly alive. 
is the case. The burial is 


it not only lies but grows . 


sembles gestation.” 

The subconscious part of our minds then is a sort of 
germinating house, in which are sown continually all 
Much like those in the vegetable king- 
Con- 
But just as in plant 


kinds of seeds. 
dom they do not always come out true to type. 
tiguous influences affect them. 
life beautiful new varieties have been produced by skil- 
ful culture of other species, so in architecture, anala- 
gous methods often bring forth brilliant new designs. 

Robert D. Andrews, the eminent Boston architect, 
once shed further light upon this subject in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Boston Architectural Club. 
He pointed out a most important practical application 
of it. He declared that because of it we often put our 
conscious endeavor in the WwW rong place in our work. 
All too frequently we put it at the end when a prob- 
lem is to be solved, whereas it should have been put 
at the beginning by a prolonged wooing of all cultural 
influences which might broaden and enrich us. 

He elaborated upon this theme in ways highly en- 
lightening and I have often thought how true were 
his remarks and how valuable they would be to many 
draftsmen who keep their attention fixed too closely 
upon their tasks at hand and fail to take in their rela- 
tion to life as a whole. Some of our greatest archi- 
tects were not especially brilliant draftsmen, but never- 
theless had unusual qualities of discrimination and 
judgment which placed them well above their fellows 
and which came from just such cultural influences. 

Of course there is a wide difference in the recep- 
tivity and creative power of different individuals in 
We all have our natural aptitudes and 
But even with 


this respect. 
some seem to be especially endowed. 
these, the gathering of impressions, the making out of 
the mind a rich storehouse of thought material upon 
which to draw later on, Is a prerequisite of success. 
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We go to Europe in our youth and make a lot of 
sketches—but the sketches are not used. What are 
used are the stimuli, the sense of order and propor- 
tion which these buildings inspire. “They “get under 
our skin,” cause a ferment in our subconscious, and 
we are never thereafter the same! Even as the lad 
in Washington Irving’s story of “The Great Stone 
Face”? came in time to look like the face he loved, so 
will our work reflect the influences we have absorbed. 

I am aware that there are those who think differ- 
ently about this matter; those who would have us re- 
ject all the accumulated thought of the past in order, 
as they suppose, to be more original. I refer to some, 
but not all, of the followers of the modernistic school. 
There ts so much discussion about that subject nowa- 
days, and it is one so intimately connected with this 
discussion, that [I venture an attempt to clarify it. 

Some very noble buildings have been done in what 
is called the modern style. The Tribune Tower, 
Daily News building, and Civic Opera House in Chi- 
cago are examples, also the Folger Shakespeare Library 
in Washineton, D. C. The fact that the Tribune 
‘Tower and the Civic Opera House have Gothic and 
Renaissance ornament on them does not exclude them, 
I take it, from the modern category. A building does 
not have to be devoid of ornament, I hope, to be 
classed as modern. The historical derivation of the 
ornament on the other two of this group is less ap- 
parent, and ornament has been used sparingly; but 
the general character of their designs, their fine relation 
of voids to solids, and splendid orientation, show 
plainly that their authors had been well drilled in the 
principles found in the best buildings of the past. 

Many other modernistic buildings, however, show 
that they were done by men of a different stamp, men 
who never were properly trained. They are crude, 
restless, and bizarre. Particularly is this evident where 
ittempts have been made to use the style for residences 
or churches. When used for residences people usually 
object, for one thing, to its appearance of “bareness.” 
They object to this, I dare Say, because it seems to re- 
Hect a poverty of resource on the part of the designer. 
The resources of one imagination however brilliant, 
if divorced from the past, are not to be compared with 
the accumulated imagery of ages. Most people well 
know this; they know that the background of their 
race is rich with beauty, and they are pleased to have 
something of this wealth of design suggested in their 
environment. “This does not mean “period styles’’; 
it merely means that most people like to have sugges- 
tions of the past recalled in designs of the present. 

With churches a similar situation prevails. One of 
the strongest magnets in connection with the Catholic 
and Episcopal faiths, I believe, is their persistent use 
of Gothic architecture, which centuries of race thought 
have associated with worship. Mass in a modernistic 
interior would lose much of its impressiveness. 

One is led to feel that many queer modernistic de- 
signs were prepared for the sole purpose of securing 
novelty. No other explanation can account for many 
of the strange things that have been done. ‘They ap- 
pear as though prepared by men who could not de- 


sign well and seized upon this movement as a possible 
way out, as a short-cut to success. If they can’t do 
new things that are really good they will try this 
easy way (as it appears to them) and trust to “getting 
it across” with the public. Much more than novelty 
is required, however, to have a new architectural style 
widely and permanently accepted by people of good 
taste. “The new thing in dress, for instance, is usually 
based on a modification of the old, and must have 
merit to recommend it in addition to novelty; likewise 
the new thing in painting, sculpture, or any art. This 
points the way to judge modern architecture. 

Throughout the ages there have been built various 
important groups of buildings with which discriminat- 
ing people are familiar and which they use as a sort of 
measuring stick with which to appraise the merit of 
new buildings. The great Gothic cathedrals, the 
baronial halls of England, the lovely domestic archi- 
tecture of England, the beautiful chateaus of the Loiré 
valley, the imposing halls of the burgomasters and 
guilds in Holland and Belgium, the civic buildings 
and palaces of the Renaissance in Italy, the temples of 
ancient Greece, and even those of Egypt. It is by a 
standard of excellence established by the principles of 
design used in these fine old buildings that we may 
appraise the value of new work. I think we will 
find that by such a standard some so-called modernistic 
work is good, while much is poor, and also that much 
new work that is not modernistic is good, while some 
is poor. Architects are interested in good work of 
any style, for they are asked to design in all styles. 

They are thus called upon because it is those who 
build who determine the trend of style. Architects 
are seldom allowed to dictate in the matter. I know 
of one architect who lost a good residence job be- 
cause he insisted that it be modernistic; and I know 
of a projected modernistic house that was abandoned 
because the owners of the high-class residential tract 
in which it was to go would not permit that kind of 
a design to be built there. ‘They felt that it would 
clash too violently with the buildings around about it. 
Theoretical “functional architecture” did not appeal 
to them; they wanted harmony. 

And you can’t blame them. People who live in a 
well-ordered community have a right to exclude from 
their midst a bull-in-a-china-shop design. Such people 
seldom want any old structure literally copied; the 
spice of novelty would be missing; but when novelty is 
introduced they want it to respect its surroundings. 

This idea has been incorporated in some of the best 
modern work in very delightful ways. ‘The Folger 
Shakespeare Library is an example. This building had 
a classic environment to chime in with; while its in- 
terior was to be given over to activities of an entirely 
different period. The problem was solved by frankly 
making the outside harmonize with its surroundings 
—into which was skilfully fused some of the simplicity 
and directness of the modern spirit—while the interior 
was carried out in Elizabethan. “The combination 
was an act of consideration toward the environment 
and a charming gesture of deference to the past. That, 
to my mind, is the creative process at its best. 
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The Later Dwelling Architecture of Cape Ann, Part II 
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STUART BARTLETT 
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Bh better houses still to be found upon the tip 
of the Cape—or in the region about Rockport harbor 
—fall into two general divisions. ‘There is one group 
about which the legend of “Pirate Go'd”’ persists as 
the explanation of the source from which the wealth 
to build them derived—but, alluring as these syllables 
always are in their appeal, there seems little reason for 
believing such easily acquired wealth to have been used 
in their construction—or, if such was actually the case, 
the dwellings themselves remain as evidence that the 
source to which their being is still ascribed was hardly 
as prolific and profitable a one as is usually believed; 
for they remain as examples of a very simple, direct 
type of architectural design; quite such as might have 
been made from the slower and more hardily earned 
wealth secured from the early fishing fleet that for- 
merly sailed from Rockport and Pigeon Cove; which 
the buildings themselves would seem to prove to be 
products of the busy and skillful handiwork of the 
boatbuilders of that section, as well. 

As a matter of actual fact, the better houses of the 
later period—from about 1760 to 1825—today to be 
seen in Rockport; are far more expressive of the sim- 
plicity and reserve of the New Englanders that created 
and paid for them, than of any exuberant and flam- 
boyant Pirate spirits! ‘Their interior finish is also of 
the simplest. Mantels with delicately molded and 
sometimes chisel-cut ornament upon a few surfaces. 
Staircases with simple square posts of small size, the 
balusters usually only of the plain seven-eighths or inch- 


and-an-eighth square type, with,a simple but delicate 
end bracket, are rather the rule. Thin six panel doors, 
with small molded panel edges, and a simple mitred 
architrave. Occasionally a reeded dado-cap above a 
single wide pine board appears briefly—but the full 
paneled ends, with sturdy molded-edge panels, have 
gone with the earlier period work; and have not per- 
sisted into the later period upon this side of the Cape. 

Then there are a few unusual examples of a still 
later style; expressive of the wealth that was briefly 
derived from the granite quarries that were for some 
years worked extensively along this coast. “This pe- 
riod has expressed itself best perhaps in the several 
dwellings built of split granite—usually laid up in 
courses. “There remain some barns and out-buildings, 
a few houses, and one “double cottage”; all built in 
granite, between about 1825 to 1850. And the in- 
terior finish of these houses also continues in carrying 
on the later simple traditions, established in the im- 
mediately preceding period. And within this same 
time-period lie the few ““Neo-Grec” houses scattered 
about the region; of which four almost exactly alike 
in design still remain—two in the Rockport-Pigeon 
Cove region and two in Gloucester. 

Turn to the later settlements, built along the 
Gloucester Harborside, and a quite different story is 
to be found. Here the lumber industry that had first 
brought wealth to the settlers upon the rough shores 
of the Cape, had been supplanted by the fishermen who 
took up and followed that industry when the earlier 
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fleets of smaller vessels that had previously sailed from 
Annisquam and Rockport harbors were supp!anted by 
these larger vessels with their homeport in the well 
protected and deeper waters of the Gloucester bay. 

The old buildings of Gloucester have suffered, par- 
ticularly, by its prosperity and continued business im- 
portance. It remains the “shire” town of the region; 
and so it has been inevitable that as its business has 
continued to prosper, its older houses have been more 


Many 


have been turned into stores; others in not quite so 


and more altered, or adapted to other uses. 


busy a neighborhood have merely fallen into disuse or 
been made into tenements; while still others, in what 
have remained better neighborhoods, are now owned 


by wealthy families—or “summer people,” and as 


such, have often been “improved” or “‘modernized”’ 
beyond repair or even sometimes recognition! 

Of all these dwellings, the house that was for years 
the most pretentious and beautiful, was probably that 
Unfortunately, 
even before it came into the possession of the Library, 


now used as the Sawyer Free Library. 


it had already been much changed and “modern- 
ized.” The old fence of high wooden pickets that 
at one time surrounded it, has been taken down and 
replaced with a costly (and most inartistic) arrange- 
ment of cut granite blocks in large sizes; the old 
paneled and recessed windows have had their sizes 
enlarged, the sills cut down, and some of the finish 
changed or removed. The two rooms at the left of the 
entrance have been entirely torn out, with the old 
chimney between them, and the finish lost. But of 
the other front room enough remains to make it an 
imposing and interesting interior still; though the 
mantel has been changed. The old staircase is also in 
place, with the former elaborate landing window, al- 
though new rooms have been built behind it, 

Across the street the Mackenzie House still 
possesses two beautiful paneled ends, on the two right- 
hand rooms, one above the other; both very similar 


side 


in design. The second floor room is the one shown 
as the “frontispiece” to this Monograph, published on 
the last page of the preceding issue. Again an un- 
usual staircase, and other nice mantels and paneling, 
Another house ‘‘across the street”? (this time 
across Middle Street) from the Library, is the 
Murray-Sargent-Gilman-Hough dwelling. It has been 
preserved as the home of the founder of Universalism 
—the first church used by John Murray’s congregation 
having been a small building upon another part of this 
lot, later replaced by the beautiful church built in 1806 
This house also has—in 


remain, 


that is still standing nearby. 
two second floor rooms—paneling nearly alike in de- 
sign along the fireplace sides of the rooms; which are 
against the outer walls; the end windows occurring 
only in what are Closets, back of the doors shown in 
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the panelwork! The parlor mantel is quite different 
from anything else upon the Cape; while the staircase, 
although painted, is one of the best examples of the 
elaborate twisted type in New England; although not 
done in mahogany—as in the Lee Mansion at Marble- 
head. The hallway and front rooms of this house 
were built, along with the kitchen ell and the odd 
corner fireplace upon the second floor over it, in 1768, 
Both these houses are of rather an early date; as is 
even more true of the well known Babson House, 
which contains one of the most beautiful all-paneled 
rooms in the State (and one of the two still remaining 
upon Cape Ann!) with a most interesting staircase, 
This house also exhibits three old vestibule entrances, 
and a modern porch upon the garden front. 
The “Old Collins descended to 


use as a tenement and a storehouse of odds and ends 


House”’—now 


of fishing tackle—had once seen better days as the 
home of a ship owner facing down upon the heel of 
the Harbor. It still stands in its old location, now 
closely hemmed in with stores upon right and left, 
huddled up against the rocky hillside, as always. A 
sturdy old staircase and the dominating vigor and 
boldness of its best rooms are worthy of better things. 
Just as Rockport boasts of its “twin” Gott Houses, 
so has Gloucester also a pair of “twins”; and alse 
built—according to the legend—by two brothers. 
These two buildings on Pleasant St. were, however, 
being carried along at the same time—and a certain 
amount of rivalry was in evidence between both the 
workmen and the owners; each striving to in some 
way better the design or workmanship over its com- 
petitor (a somewhat different spirit than nowadays 
dominates the thoughts and ideals of the members of 
our building “Unions”! ) and the story goes that, one 
morning, the owner of one house, having already 
nailed up his cornerboards, and rushed the wall clap- 
boarding along ahead of his competitor, arrived upon 
the scene to find that Col. Jacob Smith “housewright” 
—his apparently slower neighbor—had been spending 
the time more elaborately grooving his corner boards 
rather unusually 
small in scale—and was even then setting them up 
into place! “‘And,” as the story goes, dramatically, 
“he gave one look at them and turned away and never 
spoke another word to him, from that day to this!” 
And it is this—the more elaborate of the two houses 
—that is now the home of the “Cape Ann Scientific, 
Literary and Historical Association” (all of which 1s 
merely long for “Historical Society”). This house 
dates from 1808; and is an excellent and representa- 
tive example of that period, as it took shape in the 
neighborhood and within the area of that rugged and 
picturesque island that is known as “Cape Ann”! 
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By Chester M. Wright 


ttention was focussed on new home construction 

by Federal Housing Administrator Moffett 

when he appointed J. Howard Ardrey Deputy 

Administrator to supervise the operation of the im- 
portant titles two and three of the Act. 

Title II provides for mutual mortgage insurance 

of mortgages on new construction, but is confined ex- 

clusively to residential or semi-residential properties. 

Title III provides for the creation of National 

Mortgage Companies under the direction of the Fed- 

eral Housing Administration for the purpose of afford- 
ing a nation-wide market for insured mortgages. 

Essentially the Federal Housing Administration is 

a large insurance institution. It insures mortgages on 


new construction, and it insures loans on building 


repairs. Since its functioning is entirely a matter of 
financing, it is inevitable that financiers will have much 
to do administration. Mr. Ardrey is an 


eminent financier. At the time of his retirement he 


with its 


was executive vice-president and director of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, and was a director of many 
other banking corporations. 

But the National Housing Act will effect revolu- 
tionary changes in home mortgage procedures and 
It reduces interest rates on both modern- 
ization and loans. It 
re-education of the banking fraternity, and the mem- 
bers of the Administration who are interpreting the 


phil SC yphy . 


new construction involves a 


new rules include many architects, economists, and 
industrialists. 

Banking and insurance legislation has been largely re- 
sponsible for developing second mortgage racketeering. 
That is a harsh statement, but it has long been recog- 
nized. Provisions limiting loans to 50 per cent of the 
appraisal value of a home were enacted for the pro- 
tection of savings banks and insurance companies on 
the theory that the depositors and insurance benefi- 
ciaries had to be protected against possible loss through 
unwise operations of directors of banks and insurance 
companies, but like so many other prohibition laws, 
the cure was worse for the patient than the bite. “The 
protection was too great. It left a margin between 
the original investment which the average home owner 
could make and the loan (of about 25%) which he 
could get from the bank. 
fruitful field for the racketeer. 

Now that a home can be insured up to 80% of 
ts value, the racketeer is eliminated, but the banker 


This margin became a 


has to reorganize his concept of home values. He 
must make sure that there is at least 80% value in 
the property. He must add 30% to his appraisal 
tandards. Henceforth he must apply banking prin- 
iples to real estate instead of the speculative principles 
that have applied in many cities. 


therefore undergoing a 


Appraisal standards are 


Latest Washin gton 
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Report on FHA 


thorough revision, with the construction division of 
the Federal Housing Administration as the focus. Mr. 
Frederick M. Babcock, who is Chief Appraiser, will 
be responsible for many important decisions in the near 
future. Washington has so many real estate appraisers 
in the government service that it resembles a conven- 
tion of appraisers. In fact, the convention this year 
will hold its session in Washington. 

It seems inevitable that the emphasis upon higher 
appraisal standards will operate in favor of quality 
When the 


a home he 


products in future building construction. 
banker has to watch 80% 
is not likely to countenance the 


of the value in 
“jerry building” which 
took place during the building boom years. Further- 
more, since the loan may run for a period of twenty 
years, there will be less opportunity to pass the buck 


The de- 


preciation factor must be watched with more care. 


of “jerry building” on to somebody else. 

It will not be the bankers alone who will apply a 
more rigid rule of value; the government itself will 
take a lead in suggesting appraisal values which should 
be followed. 


Architects may, in the future, be doing much calcu- 


lating on. the basis of the actual cost to the home 
owner of ordinary materials and repairs. The better 
material will naturally cost less in the long run. This 


argument will undoubtedly be utilized by corporations 
selling quality products. 

The architect, especially the small] house architect, 
should be one of the chief beneficiaries of the opera- 


tion of the Housing Act. More than anybody else, 
the architect can insure that permanent values are 
incorporated in a home. It is expected that more 


architects will focus their attention upon small house 
construction. It is believed that those who specialize 
in small house building will have a more assured in- 
come over a long period of years than those who live 
only for the monumental projects, which will come 
with less and less frequency as the population growth 
of the United States declines. 

Indications are that loans for new construction will 
be available before the expiration of the original six 
months’ period predicted by Mr. Moffett. Consider- 
able pressure has been brought to speed up prepara- 
tions, and they have been speeded up. 

It is expected that the long range part of the pro- 
gram will be under way by the first part of November. 
Administrator Moffett believes that rules and regula- 
Titles II and III will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the end of the first week in October. 


tions for 


Meanwhile, the modernization under 
way. Many local campaigns have been started, and 
A steady 


There will be no big boom 


program is 


several thousand others are in prospect. 


pressure is being exerted. 
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of modernization activity to blow up, but a gradual 
accumulation of work. 

Fourteen of the forty -eight states have gone over 
the top in their drive to have their “ten largest cities” 
completely organized. ‘The states are: New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Kansas, New Mexico, California, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Florida, Nebraska, and Ala- 
bama. Eight other states are just ready to go over 
the top with organizations completed in nine of their 
“ten largest cities.” 

Rhode Island is the first to report a loan made in 
every county of the state, although there are many 
other states on the brink of this accomplishment. 

Pennsylvania leads all the states for the number of 
loans actually made in fifty per cent of the counties in 
that state; California runs a close second, with New 
York third and Virginia fourth. 

New York leads all states, by a wide margin, in 
bank acceptances, with Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Ohio following in the order named. 

Nebraska is still leading all states in the number of 
cities organized, with a total of 258; Indiana comes 
second, and ‘Texas third. 

The terms are not so liberal as to cause people to 
make repairs who are not justified economically in 
doing so. Some critics have said that they are not 
liberal enough, but those who are guiding the future 
destinies of the Housing Administration do not want 
repercussions in a few years from modernization loans 
which might jeopardize very constructive work in 
home building and financing in the next ten years. 

Washington correspondents who would like to re- 
port success for the modernization program compar- 
able to the old Liberty Loan campaigns are not find- 
ing comfort in the number of modernization loans re- 
ported as of September 25, when the report showed 
6049 loans totaling $2,737,000. The truth is that 
because of the regulation giving banks thirty days in 


’ 
/ 


which to report loans, the record is not complete. 

A few weeks previously, the field directors reported 
more than 5,000 loans actually made. “The number 
of loans is increasing daily to such an extent that Ad- 
ministrator Moffett estimates the loans are now run- 
ning to $1,000,000 a day. 

The analysis of the modernization and repair loans 
which has been reported to date gives an interesting 
picture of where the business created by this program 
can be located. Divided by occupations, 65 per cent 
are mechanics, clerks, and other employee groups; 35 
per cent are business and professional men. ‘This con- 
firms what everybody has known for a long time 
that the real source of business in the United States 
is the group with incomes of less than $2000 a year. 

It is this group which the National Housing Act 
was designed to benefit particularly. First, to bring 
about re-employment in their ranks, and second, to 
protect their investments in their homes. 

This group is the foundation for the business of all 
those interested in the building industry—architects, 
contractors, lumber and building supply dealers, and 
manufacturers of home building equipment. 


It will be of particular interest to business men 
supplying modernization needs to know for what 
money obtained through these loans is being spent. 


The percentages are: — Heating — 14.53; Inside 
Painting and Redecorating — 14.47; Plumbing — 


13.82; Exterior Repars—9.70; Roofing—9.27; 
Outside Painting—9.21; Remodeling: General— 
8.50; Interior Repairs—5.59; Cementing—3.95 ; 
Lighting—3.51; Remodeling: Bathroom—+.07; Ad- 
ditional Rooms—2.41; Remodeling: Kitchen—1.97. 

That the home is still the greatest source of busi- 
ness is indicated by the fact that 95 per cent of the 
loans were made for home improvements, and 5% 
for improvements of business property. 

The average loan runs to $459; the average income 
of the borrowers is $2,955; the average loan period 
is 25 months—but the average amount loaned and 
the average income of the borrowers are higher than 
Evidently, the higher income 
class is the first to respond. As the program proceeds 


had been expected. 


the average loan will undoubtedly decrease, and the 
lower income group will participate to a greater 
degree. 

Under ‘Title IV of the Housing Act provision is 
made for setting up a corporation under the auspices 
of the Home Loan Bank Board for the insurance 
of accounts in home financing institutions of the build- 
ing and loan type. Rules and regulations covering 
the extension of this insurance are now ready for 
distribution. 

Leaders in the building and loan industry have 
proposed that the rules are forcing too abrupt a change 
over former procedures, and that a reform in pro- 
cedure should be more gradual in its application. 

In many of the actions of the various government 
departments concerned about housing the philosophy is 
getting a good foothold that utility should be the guid- 
ing principle of design. “Che Housing Division of the 
PW A is applying this idea to its work to a marked 
Certain) minimum = standards are _ being 
stressed in connection with plans for low cost hous- 


degree. 


ing projects. For instance, bathrooms must be equall\ 
accessible to the various rooms of a unit so that other 
rooms will not have to be crossed in going to them. 
Much attention is being paid to the design of. stair 
wells in an effort to utilize space. 

Although the PWA and all of its agencies are 
scheduled by law to expire next July, Administrator 
Ickes has intimated that legislation will be induced to 
extend the life of the Housing Division, for by next 
July the low cost housing work will just be getting 
under full swing. 

A number of Mayors of Cities throughout th 
Country have reassured their taxpayers that assess- 
ment appraisals will not be increased on homes which 
are modernized with loans obtained under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. It seems that the average citizen 
feels that increased taxation may be a real deterrent t 
cooperation in modernization campaigns and the Ad- 
ministration is welcoming any assurance which ca! 
be obtained regarding increased taxation. 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING 








In Harness Again 

Like you, my 
vacation period is over, and I’m back 
on the job, with the result that this 


many of the rest of 


page, handled at a distance for several 

months, can again be done at close 

range. 

loaf for 
Aside 


from my six weeks of teaching in art 
lasses at Boothbay Harbor, Maine (and 


ot that I’ve been able to 


T 
several months! Far from it. 


it was a grand six weeks, incidentally, 
with wonderful weather, wonderful sub- 
jects to draw and paint, wonderful eats, 
and, best of all, a wonderful group of 
students and instructors), lve dragged 
other jobs along with me—enough, at 
least, to keep me out of mischief. | 
hope that each one of you has had as 
good a complement of work and fun! 


The Rendering Projects 
AS d 


Are vou getting “fed up” with these? 
Rather sce something else substituted! 
Let me know, Otherwise it is my plan 
a number of months 


to run them for 


] 


longer, 


Rendering Project No. 5 

This will doubtless prove of interest 
mainly to those who are students or be- 
ginners and so do not yet realize what a 
handy rendering tool, even for work in 
perspective, the ruling pen can be. 

Not that entire renderings are made 
with it, for this is seldom, if ever, the 
case. It 1s employed in 
work in wash and water color merely as 


commonly 


adjunct to the brush. 
this 
too numerous to mention. 


field, its 
It 1s con- 


Even in limited uses 
nient for applying pigment to narrow 
as, or where great accuracy is needed. 

It is speedy for putting in window 

muntins, and brick 
ints, shingle and slate butts, etc. It 
handy for fluting columns and render- 
g lattice strips, railings, shutter slats, 
1 the like. 


drawing 


stone courses or 


It is extremely efficacious 
narrow shadows, as on 
uldings and under clapboards. Some- 
mes it 


is emploved in a_ freehand 


mner, without the aid of ‘T-square 
id triangle. 


n its 


Perhaps its greatest value lies 
for the application of highlights of 





Sheet 5 
Whether 
he re, Or 


on a white surface, methods are much 


opaque paint or white ink, 
shows a number of examples. 


one works on tinted paper, as 


the same and results equally effective. 

The highlights on Sheet 5 were done 
with water color paint, Winsor & New- 
ton’s Chinese White having been chosen. 
Cheaper whites are sometimes selected, 
but are quite apt to darken or discolor 
gradually; some eventually flake off. As 
pure white is seldom desirable, one tints 
his pigment with other colors according 
to purpose, 

It is a bit of a trick to get the pen 
to work just right when loaded with 
this heavy paint, which must be thick 
enough to cover well when dry, yet not 
so thick as to form ragged lines or clog 
the pen. like that of 
heavy right. ‘There 


A consistency 
cream is about 
should be enough pigment mixed to 
prevent rapid evaporation: the smaller 
the quantity, the greater the difficulty 
of keeping it uniform. It should be 
kept covered, if possible, and _ stirred 
whenever the pen is filled, a single brush 
serving for both stirring and_ filling. 
The pen wiped frequently: 
even the outside must be kept absolutely 


must be 


clean and dry, 

Opaque highlights should be the last 
things added to a drawing. Otherwise 
not only do they become soiled all too 
easily by ‘T-square and triangles, but it 
is hard to work over or next to them. 
It will be 
work on Sheet 5, light and dark lines 


noticed that in much of the 


In such a case (see the 
iron rail at the top of Sketch 2) the 
darks are applied first and the lights last. 


were combined. 


If the reverse process is attempted, it 
will that the 
white, being thick and absorbent, will 
prevent neat application of the dark. 


probably demonstrate 


If it does prove necessary to rule a few 
darks after such highlights are in place 
and dry, it is advisable to substitute a 
sharp pencil for the pen. 

Sketch 
window and latticed porch, two typical 
applications of ruled highlights. In the 
first, the sashes were ruled directly over 


3 shows, in the second-story 


the dark wash suggestive of the shadowy 
Incidentally, in the shutters 
darks 


When there are many 


interior. 
of this 
with the 


window the were done 


pen. 


windows, as in a hotel or office building, 
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such uses of the pen result in a great 


saving of time and add to the clean-cut 
effect. 
lattice or grille work below—the back- 


In our second example—the 


ground was again rendered first; then 


the ruling of white was added. 
Sketch 


this series, was done, for convenience, 


3, like some of the others in 


1 


from photograph, which accounts for a 
marked 


rather perspective distortion. 
For a normal appearance, the right-hand 
vanishing point should be farther to the 


right. 


Our Monthly Crit 


Sam Chamberlain has given us an espe- 
cially good cover drawing this month. 
He has blended the black and sanguine 
crayons in just about the happiest pro- 
portions to get an effect of rich color, 
han many sketches 
whole 


much more colorful 
range of 
Another 


chemes 


I have seen where the 
available pigments were used. 
argument for keeping color 
simple and depending upon the skilful 
handling of values! Incidentally, all 
these Chamberlain covers are square com- 
positions. It is supposed to be difficult 
to compose 2 picture in a square space 
rather than in a rectangle, which may 
be one reason why most paintings and 
sketches are longer in one direction than 
in the other. Anyway, experiment for 
yourselves some time and see if you can 
exhaust the possibilities of the square 
composition as to pattern and movement. 
I marvel at Chamberlain’s ability to 
achieve continual variety in a series of 
this sort without any apparent let-down 
in quality. 
EB. 


month by a water color and two char- 


Chrvstie is represented this 
coal sketches. It is in the latter medium 
that he 
architectural 


excels. IL often wonder why 
not work more 
often with charcoal. Hopkinson Smith 
comes first to mind as an artist who ex- 
plored the possibilities of this flexible 
medium and Joseph Pennell used it 
Hugh Ferriss has, of course, 
in his magnificent 


men do 


freely also. 


done wonders with it 


renderings. Chrystie, however, is one 
of the few men who have used charcoal 
as a sketching tool. Let’s 


There are various 


consistently 
have more of it. 
tints of charcoal paper available other 
than white and using chalk for the 
highlights adds to the range of cffect 
that can be obtained. 


Two more sketches by Carl Heilborn 


appear this month on pages 529 and 
$30. The one in litho pencil was 
drawn on cameo paper. The figures 


are alive and look 


make them so seems rare among archi- 


natural. bility to 


tectural sketchers, but it can be culti- 


vated with practice. 








PENCIL POINTS FOR OCTOSER, 1934 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE RENDERING PROJECTS 3¢ 
SHEET > © ILLUSTRATING SOME USES OF THE RULING PEN ¢ 
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POINTS FOR 


Architectural Guild 


of America 


The first National Convention of the 
Architectural Guild of America, just 
concluded, brings to the profession a 


vigorous, permanent association whose 
policies and objectives have been de- 
veloped during a year of careful pre- 
paratory organization and active work 
in| improving the economic status of 
architectural men and standards of the 
prof sion. 
For Pre ident the 
Herman R. Kaplan, an architect of wide 


¢ KECULIVE ability, 


cony ent mn ¢ hose 


great 


EXP rience and 


a man who instinctively thinks and acts 
in the cause of labor. He has been 
active in organizing and directing the 


Guild and is chiefly responsible for its 
national Constitution and By-laws. As 
chairman of the Relations 
Committee, Mr. Kaplan won commen- 
jation from the NRA Administrators 


c 
effects of 


Economic 


for his keen analysi of the 
the proposed code and for the alterna- 
tive code he offered. Under his ¢ 
ship the Guild will go forward rapidly, 
will receive the 


and we trust that he 


and enthusiastic support of 


immediate 
associations. 
elected were. Chif- 
Kapp, and 


SIA ENTS; 


all architectural men and 
The other ofhcer 
ford. F.- Hart, 
\nthony J. Oliva, 
Anthonys Nocella, Treasurer ; and 
Exec uric é 
Board will 
iel A. DiMartino, 
Hautman, George H. Hol- 
1, Joseph F. Kriner, Sydney i. 
McBride, Henrv V. Rinderman, Henry 
Sasch, Cheodore Vovvodick, and Jacob 
Wallach. All of men held 
] 


places in the Guild and we 


Francis 


John 
F. St. 
Phe new Exec utive 
of EK. P. Bankes, Gabr 


Joseph ee 


( COTE, secretary. 


consist 


these have 
mportant 
are therefore assured that the 
nd work in the 
uninterrupted, 
Ihe 
most salient 
the Gui 


of its attention on employment. 


economic situation 1s. stl 


problem of our men and 


} ° . ) -+ 
ld is concentrating a large part 
Phe 


tees and officers have carried on a 





commit 

long campaign tor civi) work both as 
part of the PWA program and in use- 
ful ‘“‘made’’ work. Th« opposition to 


enterprise is very 


finally 


governmental 
1 each project which 


ank 
d has behind it a vast amount of 


and 


inst seinsn Interests 

lees ] } t) ef »] “yn 
ylitical Obstructionists. Local and Fed- 
cognizant of! the ne- 


eral authoritic ATC 


cessity for public building construction 
to absorb architectural men and the vast 
army of building trades workers and al- 
though it is necessary to insist on appro- 
priations from local governments, the 
success of any attempt to alleviate unem- 
plovment depends almost entirely on the 
We are 


trating our efforts on the Administration 


national Government. concen- 


and utilizing every source for aid in 
having appropriations made now and 
new projects started. 

In New York a great many members 
civil work 


are engaged on temporary 


consisting largely of architectural proj- 


The great importance of this work 


é 


ects. 
has caused the Employment Committee 


to wage an active campaign for legis- 


é 


lation to provide funds to carrv on these 
} 


projects. Although not wholly success- 


ful in the measures advocated, the at- 


tack on work projects which accom- 


taxing 


panied the opposition to. the 


measure has been halted, and funds wil] 
be availab > men 


le for reinstatement of 


laid off and for the unemployed. At 
best, however, relief projects are merely 
palliatives and in New York City the 
Employment Committee looks to Wash- 


ington for real assistance. 


The Relations 


finds a great amount of opposition in the 


K.conomic Committee 


Treasury Department and the Public 
Works 
of wage scales in architectural contracts. 
Apparently the spirit of the New Deal 


Administration to the inclusion 


does not permeate the entire administra- 
tion and we are to receive governmental 
standards only by 


support for better 


continued fighting. The slight conces- 


sion made in a ruling of the Public 
Works Administration cited in_ last 
month’s issue has taken much effort, 


but the way is now shown to obtain at 
least a decent wage scale when the Fed- 
eral government finances any work. We 
taken report of the Deputy 
Administrator in charge of the Con- 
Code, in which it is 

architects’ pay be 


have the 


struction Industry 
recommended that 
higher than the rates paid skilled labor 
in the same localitv, and we are en- 
deavoring to have this included in all 
PWA and Treasury 
with private 


Department con- 
tracts architects. 
a program for legis- 


Guild has 
the 


é ‘ 
In developing 


lative activities, the made 


economic 


Nncreasc 
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security of architectural men. At tl 
last session of Congress and of the Stat 
Legislatures our Committee on Legis- 
lation made many attempts to incorpo- 
rate, in the proposed Unemployme 
Insurance Bills, various provisions whi: 
would include benefits to our m< 
Although none of these measures wer 
adopted, it is significant that, with th 
radical bill whic 
support, there wer 


exception of one 
lacked 


none which were designed to benefit 
white collar 


substantial 
professional or worke! 
We believe that our men should neve: 
again be forced to endure the suffer- 
ing and degradation of the past fou 
vears and we realize the necessity of sct- 
ting up unemployment reserves so that 
in the future they may take the place 
of relief agencies as a systematic, hon- 
orable method of tiding over a slump 
We 


recommendations for 


are, therefore, submitting 
Unemployment 
Compensation Legislation — to 
officials and shall actively 
measures at the 


period. 


public 
Vv support such 
; 


next sessions of 


State Legislatures and Congress. 

While the New Deal mav have elimi- 
nated 
draw 


individualism, it has served 


architectural men into a distinct 
group and, in emphasizing their 
interests, has created a receptiveness fo: 


a Guild of 
before manifested itself. 


which has n¢ 
We must 


this opportunity to build strong cl 


architects 


ap- 
ter organizations throughout the country 
national 


will have 


with a representative — bod 


which the power to bring 


essential and permanent _ benefit: 


architectural men. We invite architec- 


tural associations to further inquit 
about our objectives and organization 
and urge architectural men to join the 


é 


Guild and form chapters in their cities. 


ARCHITECTURAL GUILD oF AMERK 
John F. 


Executive Secreta 


ot. George, 


The Architectural Guild of Ameri 


Room 226, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Anv_ architectural m: 
who is not an emplover is eligible 


membership. In applying kind]; 

your regular occupation, your name 
The initiation 

cents and the dues are 25 cents a mont 


: BS ne 
Fee 18° 2) 


vour address. 
For local chapters and groups ther 
only a monthly per capita tax, 


Cre Or £eS Deng ler 
Appointed at Pennsylvania 


The University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces the appointment to t 
Faculty of the Department of Archi- 
tecture of the School of Fine Arts, 
Georges Dengler, Premier Grand Pr 
de Rome, 1931, as Professor of Desis 
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ANY 


ELDORADO 
C7 utiles CLASSICS 


Who made it?—no one knows. But Watson has marvelously reproduced this unknown masterpiece from a 
Pompeian villa. The lamp has lost none of its charm in its transference to paper, with Eldorado's accu- 
rately responsive degrees of leads. For faintest shadings, Watson used 2H, H; for light grays, HB, B; for 
deeper tones, 2B, 3B; rich blacks were achieved with 4B. The Master Drawing Pencil answers all your 
tonal requirements. Wherever you can buy other fine drawing materials to advantage you can buy Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Department 167J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J 


as) 
Wy 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 


gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire. 


Nott ubmitted for publicatio nmin these Service Departments must reac h us before the fifth of each month if the vy are to be rinse rted 


THE MART 

The Department of Architecture, Clemson College, 
South Carolina, desires the following magazines to com- 
plete its bindings: Bulletin, Beaux-Arts Institute of De- 
sign, January, February, and March, 1925; December, 
1927; all except April and May of 1928; February, 
March, June, August, September, and October, 1929. 
Architectural Forum, May, 1928, Part 1; August, 1928, 
Part 1. Southern Architect, August, 1920; January, 
March, September, 1926; August, 1930; September 
through December, 1932. Connoisseur and International 
Studio, July and August, 1931; August, 1933. 

\. A. Rothman, 92 Ormond St., Hempstead, L. L, 
New York, has the following for sale: Drafting Room 
Practice, Clute; Italia, Kurt Hulscher; Good Practice in 
Construction, Part Il, Knobloch; Kidder, Nolan, 7th Edi- 
tion; Boston Architectural Club books for 1924 and 1925; 
Pencit. Poinrs from October, 1929, to December, 1932. 

Francis Upton, 90 Wiltshire Ave., ‘Toronto, Canada, 
would like a set of Elements et Theorie de P Architecture, 
by |. Gaudet, 4 vols. Must be in good condition and of 
est edition. Give description and lowest price. 

Robert Ronowski, 410 N. Edgewood, La Grange, II1., 
has the following for sale: Architectural Record, from 
Mav, 1928, to May, 1931, except vear 1930, $6.00; 
t January, April, and 


hat 


Pencit Poinrs, all of 1932, excey 
December, $2.25. Anyone buying the entire lot will 
receive free a copy of Dodge’s 4-vol. Architectural Cata- 


log ol 193 
Walter Frese, 108 West 46th Street, New York, would 
ike to purchase a copy of Flage’s Small Houses. 


H. G. Benriter, 216 West Washtenaw Street, Lansing, 
Mich., has for sale an original Camera Lucida, never used. 
It has 12 lenses and instructions, every part in perfect 
hape. Will sell for $15.00. 

Percival ]. Morris, 714-715 Mears Bldg., Scranton, Pa., 

yr sale a copy of Vignola, printed in Rome in 1783, 





in excellent condition. 112 pages, 46 fine, engraved 
plates. Will sell to someone who will treasure it. 

V. Mohr, 601 W. 112th St. \pt. 4C. New York, has 
the following magazines for sale: House Beautiful, 1912 
hrough 1918; Architecture and Building, vear 1912, ex- 


1913 and 1914, complete ; 
Irchitectural Record, complete years, 1912, 1915, 1916, 


cept February and September; 


1917, 1918; 6 months of 1914; 1913, February and April 
missing; 1919, November and December missing; 7'he 
Irchitectural Forum, complete vears, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
wind 1928, Januarv missing; PeENcit Points, October, No- 


December, 1927, text only; 1928 complete, 
vt only . Jun through 1) cem| CT. complet * and Janu- 
March, text only, 1929. 


in the next issue. Addre all communications to 330 West 42nd Stre él, New York, Ns ¥ 


Kenneth J. Conant, Associate Professor of Architecture, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., has for sale the 
following copies of PreNci. Poinrs: June and October, 
1920; January, 1921; April, May, June, July, and Aug- 
ust, 1922; January, February, March, April, May, and 
June, and August, September, and October (defective), 
1923; January, March, April, May, October, November, 
and December, 1924. 

J. W. Bailey would like to obtain the following copies 
of the White Pine Series: Vol. 2, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. 3, 
Nos. 1 and 4. Address care of The Mart, Pencit Points. 

Roswell E. Pfohl, 204 W. Huron St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
would like to obtain the following copies of PENcuL 
Points: August and September, 1928; July, 1929; Janu- 
ary, 1934. 





PERSONALS 
BarBER & McMurry, Arcuirects, have moved their 
ofices from the General Building to the Wright-Cason 
Electric Company Building, 517 West Church Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Joun Caries Frencu, Jr., ARcuirect, formerly of 
Kssex Junction, Vt., has moved his office to 26 South 
Union St., Burlington, Vermont. 
EK. Dran PaRMELEE, ARCHITECT, has moved his office 
from the Peoples National Bank Building to 175 Main 
St., White Plains, N. Y. Replacement catalogs not de- 
sired. Files moved intact. 
Lestiz S. DecLow, Arcuirect, has moved his office from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to 14 Princeton Ave., Sunnymede, So. 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 


Frank SrEwatt Owen, Arcuirect, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank L. Petrritito, ARCHITECT, 2220 So. 63rd St., 
West Philadelphia, Pa. (for an A.I.A, file). 

D. F. Wurre, ArcuirEect, Box 506, Division of 
Mechanical Ind., Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

ALBERT }. GRAESSER, ARCHITECT, 199 Main St., Hunt- 
ington, L. 1., New York. 

Harry B. Goose, student, 459 Garson Avenue, 
Rochester, NY; 

Frep RouGHGARDEN, ArcHrirect, Warren Point, N. J. 

Kermir R. Evans, draftsman, 556 N. Getty St, 
Uvalde, Texas. 

James Cuasr, student, Alex G. Barrett Junior Higl 
School, Grinstead Drive, Louisville, Kentucky (data o 
air-conditioning or weather-insulating materials). 

Srantey H. Brewsrer, Lanpscape Arcuirect, B 


25, Salamanca, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 28, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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REMEMBER 
TELEPHONE 
CONDUIT 


Dreams of home owning that faded during depres- permits outlets to be located at convenient points 
sion are brighter now. But the last few years have throughout the house, guards against most types of 
taught people to shop shrewdly. They'll expect full service interruptions. 


value for their money—and plans that include Some of the outlets may not be needed immedi- 


modern home conveniences. They'll be quick to ately. But they’re ready when occasion arises. These 


appreciate such added advantages as telephone outlets may be equipped for portable telephones 
conduit and outlets—no matter whether they build, which can be plugged in quickly at any location. 


or buy and remodel. 

Your local telephone company is always KIO >, 

Included in walls and floors during construction. glad to work with you in choosing telephone Y aN 

equipment and planning conduit layouts. 
telephone conduit much more than repays the little Just call the Business Office and ask for 
“Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” No 


It costs. It prevents unsightly exposed wiring, charge, of course. 
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Publications on Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PeENcu Points 
by the firm issuing them. When writing for these items please mention Pencu. Points. 


Civilization’s Greatest Menace.—New illustrated publica- 
tion explaining in detail how the syphonproof bowl design elimi- 
nates the dangers of cross-connections and back-syphonage. 12 pp. 
9 x 12. The John Douglas Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Inland Zinc-Alloy Steel Sheets.—Folder describing and 
illustrating the uses of Inland zinc-alloy steel sheets, in which by 
the process of coating, the zinc is alloyed to the steel base, there 





being no distinct dividing line between the zinc and the steel. 4 

pp. 8% x 11. Inland Steel Co., First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cage ll. 

Published by the same firm, “Sizes We Roll.’ New edition 

of this handy reference guide includes in compact form lists of 

t/ S7B¢ and shape of the various Inland Steel products 

vith the exception of rails, track accessories and tin mill prod- 

ucts. Maximum es of sheets and strip rolled by Inland to- 

rether with gage, ight and bundling tables are included for 


first tin 

nn No-Draft Fan- Light.—A.I.A. File No. 33-i. Folder 
covering a newly-developed combination fan and light unit for 
installation in both new and existing passenger elevator cars. The 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Return of the Medizval Arts in Ecclesiastical In- 
teriors.— Attractive brochure showing designs of carved oak 
reredos, imagery, shrines, sanctuary lamps and candlesticks, shrines 
ind other special furniture for Catholic churches. 28 pp. 9 x 12. 
The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

New Dalmo Sawyer Design Combination Window.— 
Folder with descriptive and specification data and blueprint details 
covering a new type of mere supey window for schools, hospitals, 
gymnasiums, clubhouses, public buildings, etc. Dalmo Sales Corp., 
511 Harrison St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Published by the anne firm, ‘Nez Dalmo Automatic 
Multiple-Operating Window.” Descriptive folder with speci- 
fications and details on a wooden cindoc of improved atening- 
type design for schools, hospitals, etc. 

Steeltox Pascaben—Drits sheet describing a newly-patented con- 
struction, consisting of interlocking and insulated sheet steel panels 
suitable for walls, floors, roofs and partitions. 8% x 11. Steeltox 
Company, 105 West Adams St., Chicago, II. 

Ferrometal Complete Shower Units.—A.I.A. File No. 
29-h-3. Catalog G illustrates and describes in detail the design and 
construction of a line of complete shower units. Construction de- 
tails, standard dimensions. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Milwaukee Stamp- 


bDy 


ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ublished by the ame firm, “The Milwaukee Freshette 
Shower.” Bulletin with descriptive and specification data cover- 
ng a ? of shower f knockdown type for summer homes, 
four camps, ler , hotels, clubs, garages, etc. Price 
+ pp. vl x Il. 
Stonoleum. —R illetin describing the advantages of a heavy- 
duty flooring material suitable for new and old floors of schools, 


hospitals, institutions, iadleanalid plants, loading platforms, ete. 
4+ pp. 8% x 11. Continental Asbestos & Refining Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Over-the-Top Door Equipment.—Catalog giving a detailed 


escription of a line of door oper: iting e juipment suitable for 
residence garages, public garages, greasing stations, factories and 
varehouses. Clearance specifications. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Frantz 


Manufacturing Co. Sterling, Il. 
Ward Leonard A.C. and D.C. recy Contactors.— 
A.I.A. File No. 31-g-312 and 322. Bulletin Nos. 4401 and 1901 


just issued, present complete technical data covering A.C. and 
I).C. magnetic contactors, designed for continuous duty operation, 
two or three wire control. 8% x 11. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 


Mount Vernon, i 
Fedders Series . loerung Heaters.—A.I.A. File No. 30-d-11. 





New catalog describing the design and operating advantages of a 
line of unit heaters built with capacities up to 1200 sq. ft. E.D.R., 
suital for use in both new and old buildings. ‘Typical piping 
diagrams. 12 py 814 x 11. Fedders Manufacturing Co., 57 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, New York. 

The Facts About Welded Piping for Buildings.— 
New publication discussing the advantages and economies of welded 

ing for residences and other small and medium sized buildings 

well as for the larger commercial, institutional and public edi- 
tices Heating system layouts, charts, illustrations. 12 pp. 8% x 





St.. New York, N. Y. 


The Lavashower.—Folder with plans and description covering 
a new bathroom fixture in which is combined a full-length tub and 

40-in. lavatory. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Lavashower Corporation, 112 
South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Masonite Structural Insulation and Presdwood.— 
Useful reference guide for architects and specification writers deal- 
ing with the subject of Masonite structural insulation, insulating 
lath, Presdtile, Quarterboard, Presdwood and cushioned flooring. 
Specifications, construction details, tabular matter, etc. 16 pp. 
8% x 11. Masonite Corporation, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mackin Venetian Blinds.—A.I.A. File No. 35-p-3.  Loose- 
leaf catalog dealing with the subject of Venetian blinds. Included 
are blueprint details, descriptive and specification data, etc. Repre 
sentative installations. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Mackin Venetian Blind 
Co., Inc., Kankakee, II. 

Rockwool Blown-In Insulation.—IIlustrated catalog describ- 
ing in detail the advantages and method of installing Gimco rock- 
wool insulation adaptable for installation in the walls and ceilings 
of residences and other types of buildings both new and old. 12 
pp. 8% x 11. General Insulating & Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Ind. 

Published by the same Son, “Gisech Mockceal Sealal’ Be 
Building Insulation.”  A.I.A. File No. 37¢b. Bulletin ex- 
plaining the physical characteristics and installation of Gimco 
cvall-thick Sealal bats. Specifications. §& pp. 8% x 11. 

Midwest Concealed Beds.—Descriptive bulletin with details 
covering several types of concealed beds. 8% x 11. 4 pp. Mid- 
west Concealed Bed Corp., 416 North Seventh Avenue, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Phoenix Commercial Lighting Glassware.—Catalog No. 
46 lists and illustrates a wide range of designs of commercial 
lighting glassware. Indexed. 24 pp. 8% x Il. The Phenix 
Glass Co., Monaca, Pa. 

International Standard Bowstring Trusses.—A.I.A. File 
No. 13-i. Folder with details and specification data covering bow- 
string trusses, flat trusses and gable trusses. 4 pp. 8% x II. 
International Steel & Iron Co., 1302 Edgar St., Evansville, Ind. 

Atchison Revolving Doors.—A.I.A. File No. 17-a-1.  Use- 
ful reference manual, dealing with the subject of revolving doors, 
features the recently developed type NTS braceless door. General 
construction data, standard designs, details, etc. 20 pp. 8% x lI. 
The Atchison Revolving Door Co., Independence, Kansas. 

Kawneer Store Fronts.—A.I.A. File No. 26-b-1. Catalog 
O. Valuable new reference guide for architects, draftsmen and 
contractors devoted to the subject of store fronts. Specifications, 
32 pp. 8% 





detail drawings, tabular matter, typical installations. 
x 11. The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

USS High Tensile Steels.—New publication announcing and 
describing the advantages, chemical and physical properties of a 
new group ot USS high tensile steels, manufactured in three grades 
by seven of the subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 8 pp. 8% x Il. American Sheet & Tin Plate C 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vibration—A Better Method of Placing Concrete.— 
New publication summarizing the most recent data on placing con- 
crete by vibration. Test data, illustrations, etc. 32 pp. 6 x 9 
Portland Cement Association, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 

I-Beam-Lok Armored Bridge Roadway Slabs and Heavy 
Duty Floors.—New catalog presenting descriptive and technical 
data on the subject of I-Beam-Lok armored construction for bridge 
roadways and heavy duty floors for factories, garages, ramps an 
similar structures. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Steel Framing for Small Residences.—A.I.A. File No. 13 
New guide book specifically aims to provide architects and builde 
with convenient information on the safe, practical and econon 
ise of steel in the framework of small residences. The new pra 
tices are explained and subjected to rule, and the manner in whi 
they can be applied is exemplified. Detailed steps, drawings a! 
photographs, show how the arrangement and sizes of all the st 
members needed in framing a typical house may be easily det 
mined. It also illustrates a number of framing systems compos 
either of standard structural shapes or sheet metal, and prese! 
for the first time a table that should be helpful in the design a1 
computation of thin sheet metal sections. Safe load tables. 54 
814 ae ne Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York City 
Builders and Managers: 
odd Engineering Corporation and Todd & 
Brown, Inc., 
meister; Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; 
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Todd, Robertson. 
Architects: Reinhard & Hof- 


Fouilhoux, Structural Engineer: 


H. G. Balcom. All of New York City. 
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On a site covering three blocks in the heart of 
New York City—several structures are moving 
skyward. These buildings bear the name of 
Rockefeller Center and when completed will set 
a new standard of beauty and usefulness. It is 
significant that the architects chose cinder con- 
crete floor slabs reinforced with American Steel 


& Wire Company Wire Fabric to make them fire 


FOR 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 






WIRE 
FABRIC 


OF CONCRETE 





Electric Weld 





Triangle Mesh 





roof and load proof. This is but one of many 


current examples that definitely indicate the 
trend in concrete floor slab construction. 
American Steel & Wire Company Wire Fabric 
is made of cold drawn high yield point steel. Its 
use gives greatest efficiency with low installa- 
tion cost since it is easy to handle. Additional 


information furnished upon request. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED cpp) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











THE STEEL BACKBONE 


































Empire State Building, New York 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 











‘Castell drawing pencils can 


be trusted ee ee Melvin Pratt Spalding 


Absolute uniformity in hardness and tone value between 
different pencils of the same degree is a quality that 
Mr. Spalding has always appreciated in A. W. Faber 
Castell” drawing pencils. The 3B that he uses today for 
sketching and the HB that he uses for working draw- 
ings are identical in density of graphite and color with 
the very first ‘Castell pencils he used many years ago. 


Mr. Spalding’s work is imbued with the simplic- 
ity and sincerity of eighteenth century America. 
Below: The residence of F. C. Pratt, Esa.. 
Charleston, S.C 





DRAWING PENCILS 


Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees = A.W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J, 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 


PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: First prize winner in 1929 House Beau- 
tiful Competition and honorable mention medal in 1930 
Better Homes in America Competition would like to hear 
from anyone who could use his services in U. S. or Canada. 
Registered architect in State of Connecticut, 20 years’ ex- 
perience 8 of which in private practice. Can meet clients, 
design, render, make working drawings, details, specifications 
and supervise. Age 37. Married. Raymond J. Percival, 
211 Washington Street, Forestville, Conn. , 


Position Wanted: Architect, designer, 18 years’ experience 
on following types of buildings. Better residences, hospitals, 
banks, apartment and office buildings, housing developments, 
some experience on zoo buildings, lighthouses, mausoleums, 
Can manage small office, execute plans, supervise construc- 
tion, write specifications. Have had several responsible posi- 
tions in large offices. Would consider partnership with older 
man. Box No. 1000, care of PENciL Pornts. 


Position Wanted: Architectural student, 20, graduate of 
High School and Mechanics Institute. Drafting, freehand 
drawing and rendering in various mediums, especially pen 
and ink. Knowledge of perspective and shades and shadows, 
Willing to work for nominal salary. Three years’ business 
experience in non-architectural line. L. R., 2111 Quentin 


Road, 3rooklyn, Boy: 


Position Wanted: Young man, 20, four years’ high school 
architectural training and a semester at an accredited tech- 
nical institute, also have studied bookkeeping and typing at 
evening schools, desires position as junior draftsman-office 
boy. Experience main incentive or will leave city for living 
salary. Box No. 1001, care of PeNciL Points. 


Position Wanted: Young man wishes to make change. At 
present with advertising office. Graduate from accredited 
night college of architecture. Willingly will start at bottom 
of an architectural or relative concern. Box No. 1002, care 
of Penci Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 25, I.C.S. student in archi- 
tecture, knowledge of stadia and plan table work. Pellman 
certificate, desires connection with architect as beginner. 
Will work hard to gain experience. Henry L. Leonard, 123 
E. 7th Street, Thibodeux, La. 


Position Wanted: Young man, age 23, wishes position in 
architectural field in any capacity. Technical High gradu- 
ate and graduate of Pratt Institute, School of Fine Arts in 
design and construction. Careful, accurate and speedy. as 
draftsman and renderer. Experience main __ incentive. 
Photographic samples of work furnished upon request. 
Write A. J. Gilman, 448 Pulaski St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Young man, 18, desires position as 
junior architectural draftsman or office boy in architect's, 
engineer's or landscape architect’s office. Graduate ot! 
Stuyvesant High School and Mechanics Institute, had one 
year of structural engineering at New York Building 
School, now attending college in the evening. Knowledge 01 
steel and truss designing, perspective, shade and_ shadow, 
estimating, pencil and water color, rendering. References. 
Salary secondary, experience and future main incentive. 
Thomas J. Sette, 3739—95th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I, 
Ne Ys 

Position Wanted: Secretarial position wanted by young 
lady with ten years’ experience with well known architects. 
Thoroughly familiar with prospect follow-up work, speci- 
fication work, correspondence and general office routine. 
Box No. 1003, care of PENciL Pornts. 


Designer-Partner: [Established architectural office, seve 
years in White Plains, at present rebuilding organization 
has an opening for an all-round draftsman, experien iced in 
small house design and who can make attractive renderings. 
Applicant must be registered architect or one who is quali- 
fied to register in New York State. An attractive partnef- 
ship proposition will be made to the successful applicant. 
Can also offer junior partnership to recent registered = 
uate who has social or financial connections. Box No. 1004, 
care of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Draftsman, 15 vears’ experience, five 0! 
which was shop experience. Location no object. Free lance 
work accepted. F. Lorman, 640 Monroe Avenue, Rochestet, 
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but it wasn't that ata 
' u 
if a ° fe. 
“ we and more the effect of improper schoolroom air conditions 
- upon the work and health of school children is being under- 
if stood. When rooms are overheated, children become dull, inattentive 
and fatigued. Such conditions, if they occur frequently, are certain to 
e. reflect themselves in the report card at the end of the month. The prob- 


lem of maintaining air conditions which keep children quiet and men- 
tally alert is a dificult one; but, happily, it has been solved. 
. The high velocity jet discharge of the Univent and the Her-Nel-Co 
i Air-Conditioner makes possible the introduction into the class room 
P of low temperature outdoor air when it is necessary for cooling. Venti- 
lating units which lack the high velocity jet, must limit the introduc- 
tion of this cool outdoor air in order to prevent drafts. A Herman 
n Nelson System of Air Conditioning makes possible the maintenance 
of a desirable temperature, so necessary for schoolroom efficiency. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


THE HERMAN NELSON SYSTEM OF 
mie AIR CONDITIONING FOR SCHOOLS. 





Federation of 
A. 2... 


National 
National 


time in 


In preparation for its first 
held 
January, the Federation is planning the 


calculated to 


Convention to be some 


llowing actions 


H 
make this 


agency capable of handling the multi- 


two 
convention a smooth, efhicient 
tudinous problems confronting us on a 
ational cale. 

e \ pre-convention conference to 
be held Sunday, Sept. 30th, in New 
York City. Thi 
tended by as many chapters as can con- 


conference will be at- 
veniently arrange to send delegates. It 
will attempt to lay the groundwork for 
the Convention proper. 
2. On October Ist 


2 the Federation 


will send a National Organizer to make 
a tour of the country, contacting the 
existing fifteen Chapters and also any 
have been contem- 


other who 


plating afhliation with the Federation. 


groups 


His itinerary will be as follow 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 1-2. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 4-6. 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 8-10. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12-13. 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 15-17 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 22-25. 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 27-31. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2-9. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Nov. 12-14. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 16-19. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 21-24. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25-28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 1-5. 
The 

hear from any group of technical men 


Federation will be pleased to 
along or near this itinerary who would 
like our National Organizer to visit 
them and acquaint them with the work 
and the Federation. If they 
will communicate with Mr. Jules E. 
Korchien, National Secretary, at 119 
Kast 18th Street, New York City, he 


will arrange the necessary details. 


aims of 


The National Convention will be at- 


tended by representatives from the 


fifteen chapters of the Federation, and 


also by fraternal delegates from other 


organizations. It comes approximately 


one Ved! after oul Inception a Vvear 


which has seen us grow tremendously in 


numbers and experience. 


Our swaddling clothes have been dis- 


carded and we are now taking firm steps 


n the direction of organizing shops and 
office ol technical men. We have be- 
come a force to be reckoned with anc 
we | reason to believe that this will 


isingiv true from this 


point on. 
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\ casual survey of the economic pic- 
ture confronting us today will show that 
must be of 
fails to 


this Convention can and 


tremendous import. Industry 
employ technicians to the extent of at 
least eighty per cent of their numbers, 
and there is no immediate prospect for 
any amelioration of these conditions 
Federal Government is forced 
a real Public Works Program 


the Fed- 


unless the 
to launch 
along the lines laid down by 
eration. 

interest to 
will 


the items of vital 
the Convention 


Among 
be discussed at 
be: 

1. The crystallization of a Consti- 

tution, 

2. <A discussion of the relationship 
between Chapters and the Na- 
tional Organization. 

3. The position of the Federation 
in respect to existing labor or- 

ganizations. 


Mr. Jules E. Korchien, Chairman of 
the New York Chapter, when questioned 
about the prospects of the Federation 
in the coming year, said: “Because of 
increased economic and be- 
the itself 
a fighting organization for technicians, 
We expect an increased growth in mem- 


pressure, 


cause Federation has proven 


bership and an awakened active interest 
throughout the country.” 

The following is a list of the Secre- 
taries of the various Chapters. They 
will be pleased to give any information 
concerning membership or organization 
to any group who will get in touch with 


them at the addresses listed: 
Frank Kornacker, 417 So. Dearborn, 
Room 703, Chicago, Ill.; Visscher 


Boyd, 1206 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Robert C. Newman, 62 Vander- 
grift Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilson 
Lamb, 210 No. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md.; Fred J. Sillers, Jr., 1530 Upshur 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Forrest 
J. Evans, 181 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; I. Ehrlich, 119 East 18th St., 
New York, N. Y.; L. M. Rusk, P. O. 
Box 1574, Denver, Colo.; Carl Schaum- 


loeffel, 169 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, 
XT. Y.; Gunnar Taube, Madawaska, 
Maine; B. L. Ryan, 250 Fell St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Harry S. Draper, 


2448 Belden Ave., Youngstown, Ohio; 
John E. Davidson, 249 Stegman St., 
Jersev City, N. J.; George W. Truax, 
123 East 155th St., Harvey, Illinois; 
P. W. Masters, 215 East Truman Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


OCTOBER, 
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Architects? Section 

In announcing the formation of the 
“Research and Study Group” the Fed- 
eration adds a new activity to its pro- 


gram. 


The group is composed of men from 
all the professions, Architects, Chemists, 
Engineers, Statisticians, etc., who will 
collaborate in the artistic and practical 
and varied 


solution presentation of 


problems. ‘The history of the genesis of 
this group goes back six vears to 1928 
when modern architecture was, for most 
of us, an esoteric expression in German 
A group of students fed up 
Beaux-Arts 
projet decided to look into this new de- 
They 


discovered, however, that a problem in 


magazines, 
with the typical type of 


velopment and learn al] about it. 


architecture becomes a problem in social 


forces and that for a rational solution 


a tremendous amount of research was 
This 


a nature that it 


necessary. research, moreover, 


was of such involved 
all the branches of technological science. 
It was therefore a logical development 
that brought this group to the Federa- 
has resulted in their 


tion, and which 


establishment as an adjunct to it. 

The Research and Study Group will 
carry out a program of theoretical and 
Many 
Their varied ac- 


practical work. projects have 
already been started. 
tivities will include the study of a so- 
lution for low cost housing in New 
York City to be preceded by the neces- 
sary research. In line with their func- 
tional concept the Group will present 
all of the results of its statistical research 
in graphic form. ‘They are doing this 
type of work not only for the Federa- 


tion but for many other organizations. 

Classes and lectures by capable author- 
ities will be held on all pertinent sub- 
Paris 


Prize fame, who has been the advisor, 


jects. Percival Goodman _ of 
critic, and the friend of this Group 
since 1928, will head the Architectural 
Staff. J. Franklin Whitman, Jr., well 
known in art centers and winner of the 
Gold Medal for advertising illustration, 
will head the Poster and Art Work Staff. 


The Research and Study Group cor- 
dially invites you to participate in thei! 
work. For any additional information 
write to Mr. Leonard Scheer, Secretars 
Research and Study Group of the Fed- 
eration of A. E. C. & T., 119 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

JosepH P, 


for the 


SELLY 
Fede atiGn 


The dues for membership in th 
Federation of A. E. C. & T. are: 


Unemployed 10c per mont! 


Employed 15¢ per month 


Initiation Fee is one month’s dues 
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OST ENTHUSIASTIC has beer the recep 
tion of this adjustable holder, with its in- 
comparable leads f Artists, architects teachers 
and students have found it usefal for mary pur- 
poses, éspécially where speed is éssentiale 
Fifty cémts is all Holder N248 costselt ac- 
commodates four types of leads@ There are 
black graphite léads (N& 2018) in 22,4Band 
6bdégréess black Négro leads (N° 2610) in 
N2 1 dnd N° 2 degrees, and Sanguine leads 
~ 2620) in oné degree only; also charcoal 
Eads (N° 2625) ir dégrees {> and® eAllleads 
Sell for Scentseach ,ZOcents pér box of sixe 


AN INVESTMENT YOULL NEVER REGRET! IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, ORDER DIRECT 
KOH -1-NOOR PENCIL CO--IN 


“@373 FOURTH AVE @NEW YORKe Neyo | 




























Theo. DeWitt Says — Now Ready 


won DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 


October Ist Set No. 5 






The fifth set of this series of Data Sheets has been 
issued, on the same durable paper and punched to fit 
any standard binder, as preceding sets. 


Contents 


Braced Frame; Bending Moments; Parquetry Pat- 
terns; Perspective Layout Made Easy; Changing 
Concentrated Into Uniform Loads; Indication of 
Materials; Platform Framing; Bookshelves; Library 


9 
In TOLEDO It Ss Stacks; Fireplace Construction; Live Loads; Standard 
Slate Sizes; Proportioning Risers and Treads; Stresses 
THE NEW for Usual Loading Conditions; Graduated Slate Roofs; 


Colonial Lettering; Lunch Counters; Correct Stucco 


HOTEL SECOR Construction; Grading Between House and Sidewalk; 


A Modern Alphabet; Baseball Diamond; Safe Loads on 











Completely Renovized Eastern Fir Joists; Slope on Inclines; Kitchen Rout- 
and Re-equipped a | 
POPULAR PRICED 24 Sheets, 3% x 6% inches, Loose Leaf | 

Coffee Shop Price $ .75 
Parisian | 

Coektail Bar THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. | 

| 






330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Rates from—$2.50 Single—$4.00 Double 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has announced its newest contribution to 
air conditioning—an accurate thermostat and an especially 
sensitive humidity contrel, housed in a single case 6 in. 
high, 3% in. wide and 2'4 in. deep. Two instruments 
of the same size were formerly necessary to perform the 
same functions. 

In the thermostat in this new con- 
trol the bi-metallic actuating element 
tips a mercury switch thus making or 
breaking the circuit as required to turn 
heat on or off. It can be used on 
either low or line voltage circuits and 
operates on a temperature change of 
less than 1 degree above or below the 
setting. 

The actuating element of the hu- 
midity control is human hair which 
has been proven by hundreds of tests 
to be the best hygroscopic material 
available. ‘This element also tips a mercury switch capable 
of handling cither low or line voltage current. ‘This in- 


4 


strument will control to within 2% relative humidity 
under normal rate of change in relative humidity. 

The settings for temperature and humidity are made 
with the small knurled knobs on the front of the instru- 
ment. ‘The temperature range is from 60 to 80 degrees 
F., humidity setting from 20 to 80% relative humidity, 
and the instrument is available either with or without 


the humidity indicator scale. 


TIMKEN AIR CONDITIONING OILFURNACE 

In addition to a gravity feed warm-air furnace, the 
Timken Silent Automatic Co., Detroit, Mich., announces 
a completely coordinated forced air unit, known as the 
Timken air conditioning oilfurnace. These steel fur- 
naces are being supplied in two sizes, with 23-in. and 
27-in. combustion drums; capacities range from 100,- 
000 to 175,000 
B.T.U., delivered 
at the registers. “ 
Both units are en- 
closed in attrac- 
tive durable cabi- 
nets finished in 
two tones of 


used in both units 
is the Timken 
rotary wall-flame 





type, now 
equipped with a 
chromium steel 





flame - rim, the 
quiet operation of 
which is said to make it ideal for warm air systems. 

Ihe air conditioning oilfurnace is designed to circu- 
late humidified and filtered air throughout the home for 
winter air conditioning, and to provide the circulation of 
air through the home during the warmer months. 


} 


"he company also announces that it has added three 








new and larger sizes of oilboiler units, the “TA” series, 
to its oilboiler line. This series is furnished in assemblies 
of from five to seven sections, and is available with 
capacities up to 1,325 sq. ft. of steam, and 2,120 sq. ft. 
of water (total connected load). 


NEW AIR CONDITIONER FOR PASSENGER 
ELEVATORS 
The Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a combination light and fan unit, 
known as the Warner Fan-Light, for installation in the 
ceilings of new and 





existing passenger 


elevator cars. 


hese 





reeeeee | 








The lights are at- 
tractively placed on 
an ornamental cir- 
cular base,  artisti- 
cally finished. The 
fan unit is mounted within this circle, with only the fan 
blade and revolving breeze-spreader showing. ‘The motor 
and mounting brackets extend above the ceiling and are 
incased for protection in a metal guard. 

The breeze-spreader revolves slowly with the fast- 
moving fan blades, diffusing the air as it leaves the fan. 
The speed at which the breeze-spreader revolves may be 
adjusted by a convenient thumb screw. 

ADDITIONS TO SQUARE D 50,000 LINE OF 

SWITCHES 

Addition of 100 and 200 ampere switches to the new 
Square D 50,000 line of Type A switches has been an- 
nounced by Switch & Panel Division, Square D Company, 
Detroit, Mich. The new ampere switches are now in 
production. 

This completes the line up to and including 200-ampere 
switches in either standard sheet metal boxes or cast 
aluminum enclosures, with 
cast iron enclosures optional, 
if specified. 

The new 100 and 200 
ampere numbers have all 
the features of the 30 and 
60 ampere switches of this 
line, with some added 
points necessitated by the 
higher capacities. They 
are quick-make, quick-break, 
with interlocked covers and 
elevated removable bases for 





easier wiring. The enclos- 
ures are considerably smaller * 
than those of the conven- 

tional type of knife switch due to the compact design 
of the interiors. Among other features are double-break 
contacts with steel spring re-inforcements assuring constant 
pressure on the contacts for reduced heating and Square D 
positive pressure contacts. 

The entire line now includes 230 volts A.C./250 volts 
D.C. and 575 volts A.C./600 volts D.C. switches in two 
or three poles, 3-wire solid neutral and 4-wire solid 
neutral, fusible and not fusible. Cast aluminum or cast 
iron enclosures are weatherproof or dust-tight. 
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STAINLESS CLAD STEEL FLOOR PLATES 
Especially adaptable for stair treads in all types of 
buildings and for floors in chemical, food, drug and the 
processing industries is a type of floor plate produced from 
Ingaclad. In this material, furnished through the Inger- 
soll Steel & Disc Co., Chicago, a division of the Borg- 





Warner Corporation, the wearing surface of the tread is a 
stainless steel cladding with ordinary mild steel forming 
its foundation. 


Not 


safety, but the sanitation afforded by a stainless steel sur- 


alone the elements of corrosion resistance and 
face, broaden the application for this type of floor tread. 
SALES COMPANY TAKES OVER SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD PRODUCTS 
1934, the Ces; 


owned subsidiary of the Fagle-Picher Lead Co. 


Eagle-Picher Sales 


¢ 


Effective Sept. E; 
1006¢ 
will take over the sales and distribution of products manu- 
factured by the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 

The Eagle-Picher Sales Co. will have the same sales 
personnel as that formerly employed by the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., thereby assuring continuation of Eagle-Picher 
The officers of the Eagle-Picher Sales Co. are: 
\. E. Bendelari, president; Frederick Hertenstein, F. W. 
Potts, W. E. Maston, John R. MacGregor, R. M. Roose- 
velt, vice presidents; Joseph Hummel, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer; C. A. Geist, assistant treasurer. 


service, 


AUTOMATIC SELF-CONTAINED SPRINKLER 
PROTECTION 

Maximum protection at minimum cost characterizes a 
new automatic chemical sprinkler system offered by Firetox 
System, Inc., Attleboro, Mass., for use in factories, ware- 
houses, stores, schools, hospitals, basements of dwellings 
and other places now without sprinkler protection. And 
in water sprinkled plants, the system may be installed in 
remote spaces or for special hazards such as paint and 
lacquer rooms, or in storerooms and vaults requiring special 
protection not only from 
fire but water and chemical 
The sys- 
tem is particularly attrac- 
tive for buildings beyond 
public water mains. 


damage as well. 


Firetox System comprises 
one or more aluminum units 
suspended from ceiling and 
providing protection for a 
given number of cubic feet 
Should a fire 
occur within the area pro- 


of space. 






6st tected by a unit, the exces- 
FIRETOX COMPAN 


“TV RB Om Mae 





sive heat develops a pressure 


within the unit and melts 


the low - melting - point 





solder of its sprinkler head. 
a chemical spray which, in contact with heated air, 
comes a non-poisonous gas blanket five times heavier than 
air. This gas blanket settles down on the blazing area 


This releases under pressure 
| 


8 ma 


and, by diluting the oxygen, extinguishes the fire without 


FOR 
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Otherwise the contents of the 


water or chemical damage. 
unit remain hermetically sealed. 
freezing, corrosion, deterioration or maintenance cost. No 


There is no evaporation, 
piping is necessary. The units are entirely self-contained 
and fully automatic. 

ATLANTIC WALL UNITS FOR RESIDENTIAL 

CONSTRUCTION 

The use of terra cotta in residential construction, here- 
tofore confined principally to entrance details, columns 
and other ornamental features, has been broadened by the 
introduction of large size wall units by the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Co., New York. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration of the con- 
struction of a residence in Laverock, Pa., designed by 
Howe & Lescaze, Architects, the building is entirely faced 
with machine made terra cotta Atlantic wall units, in a 
large size, 15 x 24 in., and with 4 in. bond or thickness. 

The manu- 


facture of At- 


lantic wall 
units of such 
comparatively 


new develop- 
ment and_ is 
the result of 
the perfection 
of extruding 
machines and 
also of a 
process known 


as “de - air- 


ing.’’ This 
process elimi- 
nates from 





the clay all 
air eells so 
that the finished terra cotta body is very dense, strong and 
not subject to warping in the drying and firing pro- 
cedures. Because of these advancements in manufacture, 
the company is now able to make any standard size in a 
structural unit from 5 x 8 in. up to 18 x 36 in. and even 
larger if desired. 

Atlantic wall units are available in any thickness from 
1 in. to 8 in. so that they can be used either as a veneer- 
ing or remodeling material or as a complete structural wall 
or partition. 
ply with any building code requirement as a structural 


This material can be made so as to com- 
weight bearing material. 

Among the. advantages claimed for Atlantic terra cotta 
for residential construction are everlasting durability, when 
properly erected; great insulation value as regards heat, 
cold and sound; extreme fire resistance; light weight 


which allows easy and economical construction; perma- 
nence of color and texture which means that maintenance 
expense will be kept at an absolute minimum. Atlantic 


terra cotta is available in an almost unlimited range of 
permanent colors. 
The Mahogany Association, Inc., announces that 


George N. Lamb has been elected secretary of the associa- 
tion and will devote his time principally to trade exten- 
sion work. ‘The offices of the association, formerly in 
New York, have been moved to 75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

The Hoffman Specialty Co. has appointed E. C. Wil- 
liams as sales representative with headquarters at Hotel 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
on the Hoffman sales force for several years in the New 


Mr. Williams was formerly 


England territory. 





Qi 
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Advertising Office: 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Philip H. Hubbard, Vice Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 


District Offices: 433 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland, R. M. Creaghead; 706 Straus Bldg., Chicago, G. A. Ahrens; 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
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BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE nef DESIGN 
304 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION on 
Architectural design, sculpture, interior decoration, mural paint- 
ing composition, also instruction in creative fundamentals 
constituting the design of architectural, plastic or pictorial art. 
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THE DESIGN 
OF LETTERING 


By Egon Weiss 


Alphabets of every style, with ‘‘net values’ care- 
fully worker out, are provided for the convenience 
of the user of this book. Draftsmen who have had 
to lay out lettering at large scale or full size will 
find Mr. Weiss’ System of ‘“‘net values’’ a wonder- 
ful saver of time and labor. By its use an in- 
scription to fit a given space can be laid out right 
the first time—so accurately spaced that only 
minor modifications, if any, will be necessary. 
Other valuable features in this book are Hebrew 
and Greek Alphabets, Arabic Numerals, U. S. 
Standard Letters and Symbols for Airports. 


INGERPRINTS! Blots! Blurs! Yes, all of these were util- 
ized in the above sketch. Rough? True! Yet not without character, 
and ‘twas done quickly. One’s repertoire of tricks of technique 
is not complete until he is familiar with such expedients as were 
here employed. They lend themselves to either the 

sketch or the study, though at their best for quick 

work. One can learn their possibilities only by per- 


sonal experimentation. 

Try this fascinating manner of working! Don’t over- 
look the HIGGINS’ COLORED INKS, which, to- 
gether with Black and White, offer the means of 
obtaining an astonishing wealth of color and value 
with a minimum effort! And no end of textures! 


Write us for leaflet on this interesting technique. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, New York 





192 pages, 9 x 12 inches, 155 text illus- 
trations, 29 plate pages of ancient and 


modern lettering. Cloth Bound .. 
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